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_ between the mountains and the coast 


the major rivers. 


but it is small-grained and powdery and blows 
where the wind listeth. 


- away to the sea. 
know better than most, from their long stay in the 
caves of Yenan. It is also part of the original 
home of the Chinese race and the scene of much 
of its most spectacular history centuries ago. 
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CHINA’S MOST AMBITIOUS PROJECT 


| The loess lands of the North-west of China pre- 
-. sent a forbidding aspect from the air—a vast area 
- of mountain and valley bereft of vegetation, rugged 


and seemingly dead and deserted. Even more for- 


_ bidding is the damage these loess-covered mountains 


have been and are still doing to the great plains 


. . Generation 
after generation the heavy rains wash all the top- 
soil down to the sea, creating floods and silting up 


The loess itself is very fertile, 


The loess lands proper “*form a girdle around 
Mongolia, a high rolling tableland, in places swept 


_ Clean of any rock detritus, but in others piled high 
_ with sand-dunes and a principal source of the wind- 
- porne loess of the north-west. 
having only the ridges exposed, yet with a thick- 


The loess mantle, 


ness of rarely more than 200 ft., weathers because 
of a strongly developed vertical cleavage into a 


- topography of cliff-edges and steep-sided terraces.” 
_ The loess belt constitutes one of the most distinc- 


tive regions in all China. 


And now the new order in China, going down 


| to the basic necessities of the nation while dreaming 
and working for modern industrial power, has fixed 


its gaze on this vast area and on the great rivers 
like the Yellow River and the Yungtingho which for 
centuries has carried vast quantities of the loess 


It is.an area the Communists 


Peking has decided that this immense and basic 
problem must be tackled and tackled on a grand 
scale. Tree-planting in this ‘‘lost”’ world was 
started some time ago, but that does not embrace 
more than a fraction of the problems. Nor does 
the decision to reconstruct Sian, now the capital of 
the North-west but very backward with the coastal 
cities, take the matter very far. But it is a symbol 
of the spirit that is abroad in the land. Sian’s 
medieval amenities will be improved by new roads, 


modern water and sewerage arta, new housing, 
a University, etc. 


The major and most challenging task lies away 


to the north. Preparatory work is now going on 


in connection with a project which the Chinese 
authorities say will change nature itself in the 
North-west and harness the turbulent Yellow River. 
Numerous teams of men organised by the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture, Forestry and Water Conser- 
vancy, the Yellow River Conservancy Committee 
and similar bodies have set out to study the topo- 
graphy, soil, water and soil erosion and a variety 
of other relevant data in order to determine the 
law of water and soil erosion, the silting up of 
the Yellow River, etc., so as to draw up projects | 
to change nature and develop production, forestry 

and animal husbandry in the North-west, prepara- 
tory to the harnessing of the Yellow River. The 
mission will study the middle reaches of the Yellow 
River and the valleys of all its main tributaries in 
the area between: Lanchow and the Shansi-Shensi 


border region. Various other Ministries are also 


concerned and altogether 54 experts are on the 
staff. The Vice-Minister of Water Conservancy of 


the People’s Government, Chang Han-ying, is leader 
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of the Mission, which is scheduled to work for two 
months. 


Ten surveying teams are carrying out work in 
the great loess table-land on the Wei, Peilo, Yen 
and Wuting rivers in Kansu and Shensi provinces, 
in-co-ordination with the North-west Water and Soil 
Conservancy Study Mission. Preparatory work is 
being positively carried out to afforest the area of 
the principal tributaries and in the middle reaches 
of the Yellow River. The Minister of Forestry 
(Liang Hsi) went to this area in April, together 
with Soviet and Chinese forestry specialists to study 


the condition of water and soil erosion in these 
places. 


Meanwhile the authorities are reconstructing 
the Paochi-Tienshui section of the Lunghai Rail- 
way. Bridges are being strengthened, buttresses 
built, tunnels cemented and trees planted along 
the tracks. It is asserted that the construction 
work before the liberation was so inferior that half 
a million square metres of mortar works collapsed 
in the worst year. The sector was in fact mostly 


closed, and it was called the “appendix” of the 
Lunghai railway. 


The Wuting River, one of the major tribu- 
taries of the Yellow River in its middle reaches, is 
also being treated for soil erosion by a system of 
dams and ditches which will hold back the silt. The 
continual washing away of the topsoil after the 
heavy rains impoverished the land, created many 
gullies and filled the Yellow River with silt. This 
year 250 earth dams will be built across the gullies 
in the Wuting River basin. As the silt accumulates 
it will raise the beds of the gullies and reduce their 
dimensions. Loans amounting to 2,000 million 
yuan have been provided by the Government. 


The Yellow River Conservancy Committee is 
studying the whole question closely as it links up 
with the problem of fundamentally controlling the 
Yellow River, the key to which is the control of 
silt. The Wuting River is typical of the three 
major tributaries in the middle reaches of the 
Yellow River, in the basins of which similar battles 
against nature will be launched this year. 


One of the biggest schemes in course of com- 
pletion in North China is the construction of the 
Kwanting Reservoir on the Yungtingho north-west 
of Peking. This river, which has often been called 
“North China’s Sorrow” to distinguish it from the 
Yellow River, also brings down immense quantities 
of silt, for it drains the vast area of dessicated 
loess mountains north and west of the capital. In 
consequence the harbour in Tientsin and the bar 
at Taku Bar were frequently silted up, or floods 
were created in the northern plain. Tientsin itself 


was in fact twice flooded to great depth in recent 
times. 
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The construction of the Kwanting Reservoir 
was.recommended by the Chihli Rivers Commission 
even before the Nationalists came to power in China, 
but neither energy nor funds were available to do 
this work, until the People’s Government tackled 
the problem in earnest in 1952, when the prelimi- 
nary work was done. Peking hopes that the re- 
servoir, which will be the biggest in China, will 
be opened in time to receive the waters of the Yung- 
tingho in the flood season (July-August) this year. 


Some 90 foreign delegates to the All-China 
Trade Union Congress were taken out to the site 
and were said to have been deeply impressed. 
Seven thousand building workers were busy on the 
mammoth dam when they reached the place. The 
delegates also saw the spillway for times of un- 
usually heavy flow, and the outlet for the reservoir, 
which is already completed. Altogether 40,000 
workers are mobilised for the project, and they are 
working in shifts. When completed the reservoir 
will have a capacity of 2,270 million cubic metres. 
It will not only end the age old flood menace along 
the river but will also irrigate large tracts of farm- 
land and provide water for use by Peking’s indus- 


tries. 


Another part of the comprehensive scheme re- 
commended to the Chinese Government nearly ‘a 
generation ago by the Chihli Rivers Commission is 
also being carried out now. 


province is being given another outlet to the sea 
south of Tientsin. Over 70,000 peasants were 
mobilised and set to work “at high pressure’”’—to 
quote the words of the Communist news agency. 
When completed this would protect 150,000 hec- 
tares of farmland around Tientsin from flooding. 
The main part of the work is the new outlet some 
28 miles long to the sea. Formerly the Tachingho 
joined up with the other four big waterways of 


North China near Tientsin, and formed with them 


a single channel to the sea through the narrow and 
ofttimes silted Haiho, on which Tientsin stands. 
This great concentration of waters often flooded 
this region, including Tientsin itself. The dykes 
of the new channel are to be strong so as to prevent 
overflow, when the river is in spate. Over 13 
million cubic metres of earth are involved in this 


project, in addition to a dozen sluice gates and 
culverts. 


Work on the vast water detention basin in the 
middle reaches of the Yangtze was finished weeks 
ago. The basin is 921 square kilometres and will 
contain flood waters of the Yangtze, in times of 
emergency. A deep channel has been built right 


across the basin into which water will drain in 


the dry season, thus leaving a large area for culti- 
vation till the heavy rains come again. The basin 
protects 600,000 hectares of farmland. 


It was announced last . 
month from Peking that the Taching River in Hopei 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ENGLISH AS A WORLD LANGUAGE 


At the 25th International Congress of the well-known 
P.E.N. organisation held recently in England, which was 


attended by writers from 27 different countries, the theme 


of the discussion appears to have been the difficulties ex- 
perienced by writers in obtaining widespread recognition of 
their works because of language difficulty. 

Monsieur Chamson, the French novelist, in his opening 
address, said it appeared that the failure of people to speak 
a common language was a curse but, at the same time, the 
world would be the poorer if all spoke one language “‘for’’, 
he added, “widespread languages lose their poetic poten- 
tial.” 


While not daring to gainsay M. Chamson’s argument 
though venturing to wonder why “widespread languages”’ 
become less poetic, the discussion seems futile on account 
of the utter impossibility of changing. It is true that the 
English language has become the major speech of the world, 
so that there are few countries where it is unknown, and 
herein it borders upon M. Chamson’s designation of “‘wide- 
spread’’; yet it is not to be expected that natives of other 
lands steeped in their own mother tongue, would without 
a thorough study of it find in it the sweep and rhythm 
required for composing works of literary value. 


Reading M, Chamson’s. regret that there is not one 
language for intellectual or’ spiritual expression, one’s 


thoughts return to the old story of the Tower of Babel, 


which divided the nations linguistically in the early days 
of history. The allegory has not been re-written in reverse 
nor has the situation been remedied and while countries 
remain individual it is not likely to be. The trouble is 
national pride. 


The question at once springs to the mind of any of 
the English-language group, “Why not English?” If it 
were not for national pride, there could be few obstacles 
in the way of a choice. As it is, nearly every traveller, 
no matter in what direction he goes, is sure to find some- 
one who can give him information in this tongue. 


In fact it is borne in upon the traveller how easy it 
is to learn to speak elementary English with its minimum 
of grammar. Wherever the British have gone, and being 
islanders their gaze has ever turned to countries overseas, 
they have borrowed freely from the language of the people 
with whom they have associated. No jealous desire is shown 
to preserve the ‘purity’ of their tongue; consequently the 
English language of to-day is both practical and poetical, 
can be used in commerce as well as in diplomacy, and can 
be as obscure as the vaguest parliamentary statement, or so 
crystal clear that even a child can understand what he 
reads. 


What more can the PEN writers wish? 
* * * 


CHINA’S REGAINED PRESTIGE 


China’s regained position in Tibet seems to be one 
of the major prestige points of the new regime, whose official 
news agency devoted many thousands of words to the second 
anniversary of the “peaceful liberation.” Undoubtedly the 
success of this bold venture, with all its hazards, is the 
most dramatic symbol of the recovery of China’s agelong 
prestige since it began its long decline a century ago. In 
some ways it is even more spectacular than the newly-won 
military prestige of Chinese arms in Korea. Short of a 
great war it is hardly likely that the Tibetans will put up 
much resistance to the intensive economic reforms that 
have already begun, so long as the power of the priesthood 
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is not challenged. Indeed reform may work within the 
monasteries as it has done in the past. The cultivation of 
food crops has solved the main problem of the Chinese 
garrison, and the Army Headquarters have expressed the 
firm intention to “help the Tibetans make use of the riches 
of the area.” <A clothing and shoe factory, a woollen 
textile mill, a tannery and iron and wood workshops have 
been set up to serve as models. A great deal is being said 
about the country’s immense mineral riches and its poten- 
tialities as the greatest source of water-power, especially 
in the eastern region, though that has little relevance to 
the present. But all backward peoples seem to dream of 
industrialisation nowadays and think of it as a magic talisman 
to paradise. Tibetan youth is likely to fall for it, too. 


- But the main spiritual appeal combines both the modern 
urge with reminders of the great resurgence of the early 


Kings, and especially in the reign of the illustrious ruler 


Song-tsen Gampo, who pushed Buddhist influence and in- 
troduced an alphabet, based mainly on the Indian alphabet 
then used in Kashmir. Professor Li Yu-yi, an expert on 
the Tibetan language and culture, conjured up the ghost 
of this great man in his anniversary article in the Peking 
People’s Daily. But Song-tsen Gampo was also a great con- 
queror, who extended his sway over the whole heartland of 
the central mountain ramparts of Asia over to the Indian 
side of the Himalayas. Later it was even extended to the 
Bay of Bengal. In the middle of this period Lhassa became 
one of the great trade marts of Asia. 


FOUR “PU-CHIH-TAO’S” 


A Peking despatch quotes figures showing that over 
900 major cases were brought to light in the struggle 
against bureaucratism in the financial and economic depart- 
ments in Tientsin. Such “utter irresponsibility” was ex- 
posed as the “four know-nots” (ssu pu chih tao)—not know- 
ing the situation as regards cadres, not knowing the amount 
of capital in the enterprise, not knowing loss and gain, not 
knowing cash on hand. 

The people’s conferences of all circles were also used 
as an instrument to fight bureaucratism. Experience proved 
that to “protect the rights of accusation and denouncement 
of the masses’? and to punish severely those elements who 
resort to retaliation and frame-up activities constituted the 


key to the healthy development of the struggle against 
bureaucratism. 


In rural villages where Party reform has not taken 
place, publicity and education designed to improve current 
work is being conducted while combining with spring plough- 
ing and production, universal franchise and other work, to 
be linked up with commandism and breaches of law and 
discipline in local work. 


The serious deviation of “blind advance” in the 
establishment of agricultural producers’ co-operatives 
in Hopei at present finds three expressions. First, 


the attempt on the part of some leading organs and 
leading cadres to organise all peasants into these bodies, 
within a short time without taking into account the mutual 
aid foundations in their localities and the degree of the 
peasants’ awakening, while striving for quantity and higher 
form and even violating the principle of volunteer will of 
the peasants themselves. Secondly, public property for the 
producers’ co-operatives is prematurely and excessively ac- 
cumulated without regard to peasants’ living conditions and 
production requirements or a large building and repair pro- 
gramme is undertaken and large purchases of horses and 
mules made with the result that most of the members incur 
excessive debts, experience living difficulties, and become 
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low in production morale. Losses resulting from mis- 
management of public property also occur ceaselessly. 


Thirdly, quite a number of cadres of the producers’ 
co-operatives show no respect to, and even encroach upon, 
the private property of members in an attempt to eliminate 
private property. “All this seriously affects peasants’ pro- 
duction activity and undermines production,” yet some lead- 
ing organs even to this day have still not seen the dangers 
of such a tendency. They .do not understand that if it is 
not corrected in good time it is bound to affect directly the 
- present spring ploughing campaign, and the fulfilment of 
the production increase campaign, and also add more ob- 


stacles to the mutual aid and co-operative campaign in 


future. 


In establishing these producers’ co-operatives, Says the 
- Hopei Jih Pao, the authorities must proceed from practical 


conditions, from the present level of the peasants’ awaken- 


ing and local mutual-aid foundations and not from subjec- 
tive aspirations. If the peasants are forced to organise 
producers’ co-operatives, production will drop instead of 


rise and the purpose of establishing the co-operatives will be — 


betrayed. It is “entirely wrong and very harmful to accu- 
mulate public property excessively and prematurely and to 
attempt to outshine others by a ‘show of wealth’.” Those 
who attempt to eliminate private property, to give no 
consideration to land holdings or to give no remunerations 
for land holdings should be subject to severe criticism.” 


* + 
PROGRESS IN INNER MONGOLIA 


It was the murder of a Japanese officer, alleged to be 
an intelligence officer, in the Solun-Wangyehmiao region 
of Inner Mongolia that led to the presentation of Japanese 


demands and the Mukden Incident of September 18, 1931.. 


Now Wangyehmiao has been re-named Ulanhot (the Red 
City) and a Communist correspondent has written a pen- 
picture of the changes being brought about in this once 
isolated Mongol stronghold near the border with Manchuria. 
Here the great grasslands and the Mongol aboard his pony 
still defy the inroads of urban civilisation. But high red 
buildings and “towering smoke-stacks’”’ dominate the broad 
boulevards along which the horse-carriage proceeded, and 
the shops set out the wares intended to attract the herds- 
men coming in from the far-ranging grasslands. 


State companies supply grain, cloth, and other con- 
sumer goods, while three consumer goods bazaars are “joint- 
ly” organised by private interests. Tools of iron, leather 
or wood; porcelain from Tangshan and Kiangsi; coloured 
woollen blankets, long-time favourites with the Mongol, 
and all sorts of necessities are on show, far more than are 
required for the little settlement itself, where 1,000 indus- 
trial and commercial establishments of over 70 trades are 
represented. Ulanhot is in fact an entrepot for the vast 
area along the Khingan foothills, though it is also developing 
processing industries such as leather tanning, and felt making, 
rice processing and ironsmiths. 


The Communist despatch says the town is now very 
prosperous. The peasants and herdsmen come along to sell 
their skins, furs, livestock, and other products to the 
Animal Products Company in increasing quantities, while 
the demand for flour, rice, cloth, consumer goods and tools 
ceaselessly increases. Sheep’ s wool bought by the Chinese 
State Company in 1952 was five times greater than in 1951, 
and skins and sheep bought rose three to sixfold. Cloth 
supplied in the first quarter of 1953 was 60% more than 
in the same quarter of 1952, while sugar supplies leapt far 
higher. Tea bricks are also supplied in large quantities, 


and now red tea is becoming more acceptable to the herds- 
men. 


are in Jehol and 110,000 in Liaohsi. 
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_In short Ulanhot, which was at one time a centre from 
which North China race clubs obtained their griffins, has 
“completely changed’? its former desolateness—meaning 
among other things that the influence of the “feudal” and 
warlords has vanished; and that instead of being a base 
to suppress the Mongols and expand Chinese cultivation it 
is now a centre of “revolutionary” development. The 
Government has “led the people of all nationalities’ to 
build roads, to dig drainage ditches, and erect farming tools 
factories, cigarette factories, and food processing mills. 
Two hospitals were established and private doctors were 
“organized” to set up a united clinic centre. Dykes were 
repaired and the danger of flood reduced, new bridges were 
built over the two rivers and the whole appearance of the 
place has been changed. 


The report ends in an idyllic picture of this “scene of 
vigorous life,’? and crowded cinemas. Insofar as it is true 
it shows that the Chinese see quite clearly that Mongolia 
cannot be separated for ever, and that the final decisions 
of ‘unity will be much influenced by the good will and real 
progress of the Outer and Inner Mongolian regimes. 


-_ The Mongol population in North China is given as about 
170,000, all but 10,000 of them in Suiyuan province. The 
former friction between the Chinese and Mongols there is 
said to have given way to co-operation. In the North-east 
the Mongol population totals about 450,000, of whom 270,000 
The rest are in the 
Heilungkiang and Kirin Banners for the most part. In the 
North-west the Mongols number about 130,000, a ties in 
Ninghsia and Tsinghai. 


OIL INDUSTRY IN CHINA | 
When the Communists conquered the Chinese con- 
tinent, the Oil resources of this country were practically 
unknown. It was however felt that a careful prospection 
of those regions, until then unexplored from the geological 
point of view, would reveal great natural riches in Oil, 


riches that would place China on the forefront of Oil 
producing countries, 


This, the Soviets have always imagined and thoupt the 
N ationalists had already undertaken this prospection with 
the help of the Americans, it was, however, left to Soviet 
and Chinese teams, specialised in ‘geological researches, to 
make use of the equipment abandoned by the Nationalists, 
and to make a start, as soon as it was possible, in the ex- ~ 
ploitation of the subsoil. 


Today, the Chinese: Communists proclaim that the theory 
advanced by the Western Powers that China lacked Oil re- 
sources has been completely exploded by Soviet experts. 
They claim, on the contrary, that Communist China possesses 
some of the richest Oil-Fields in the world, which they 
will lose no time in setting in working order. : 


The Chinese Communist Press gave wide publicity to 
the Exhibition of Chinese Oil Products which was recently 
organised in Peking. At this Exhibition, a large Plan 
showed the position of the Oil fields discovered by the teams 
of Sino-Soviet prospectors. Since then, other reports from the 


China Mainland announced that other fields, some of them 


very rich in Oil, had been discovered, and it is interesting 
to observe that the technicians now employed by the Com- 
munist Government in this task are three times more numer- 


ous than those used by the Nationalists. 


The Chinese Communists also that 
progress has also been realised in the. manufacturing of 
synthetic oil through the processing of coal, supplied by 
the very important coal mines now exploited in the coun- 
try. Thus, a refinery put up by Soviet Experts, now works 
with a maximum output, and supplies a heavy production 
of crude oil as well as petrol for planes. To this, there 
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must also be added the rich fields of bituminous schiste 
in the North East which are now being fully exploited and 
supply an important quantity of synthetic petrol. 


90% of the equipment used, today, in China to exploit 
these oil resources recently discovered all over the country, 
have been installed since the coming into power of the 


Communists. According to .the Communists, petrol instal- 
“ lations and their production capacity have 


150%, as compared with the period before the coming of 


increased by 


the Communists. The Communist press pays a high tribute 
to the Soviet Experts and equipment in this exploitation of 
the Petrol fields on the China mainland. Chinese news- 
papers stress that in the past, the sinking of wells had always 
been halted in Winter. Now, thanks to the new Soviet 


methods, this operation can continue throughout the long 
severe Winter in North East China. 


At the present moment, the Chinese Communists are 
working at the implementation of a Soviet Plan for the 
exploitation of all the Oil resources of the country. That 
this implementation has already had a sound beginning is 
what all Chinese Communist sources report. It is thus quite 
possible that Communist China becomes self-sufficient both 
in respect of Oil production and the refining of natural 


' products. Besides, the Nationalists themselves stress that 


this program is being realised. Before the conquest of the 
country by the Communists, they had already announced 
that Petrol was being prospected in the provinces of Kansu, 
Shensi, Szechwan, as well as in the North-Eastern provinces. 
‘They had announced the discovery of petrol fields in the 
provinces of Chinghai, Chekiang, Kweichow and Sikang. 


According to the estimates made during the pre-Com- | 


munist period, the petrol reserves in the China Mainland 


should be about 778,855,000 metric tons, and the fields 


of schistrons petrol, some 520 million tons. It is evident, 


however, that these figures will have to be revised on ac- 


count of the Chinese Communist reports on the rapid deve- 
lopment of this new Chinese Industry: the Petrol Industry. 


s 
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THE LAND OF BEGINNINGS . 


Wherever you go in Sarawak you find beginnings— 
the first schools, the first dispensaries, the first scientifically 
irrigated padi. Small pilot schemes amid an immense tangle 
of greenery and swamp. 


The cession of Sarawak to Britain by the White Rajah 
has meant a greatly increased tempo of development—and 
development.means Westernisation. Most of Sarawak, which 
is about the same area as Malaya, is still back in pre-colonial 
days, before the irrigation engineer, the surfaced road, 


Western surgery and the paper-bound book had changed 
Asia. 


As you jolt over the short, rotgh roads near Kuching 
you see bent figures under huge hats pushing at the earth 
of the padi fields with changkuls; and little patches of 
green rice sprouting between coconut trees. No buffaloes, 
no ploughs, no bunds, no irrigating devices. Over half 
the 500,000 people in Sarawak are aboriginal tribesmen— 
Sea Dayaks, Land Dayaks, Melanaus, Muruts, Kayans, Kela- 
bits and a legion of others. The census taken in 1947 showed 
that 95 per cent of these people were illiterate, 


Under the benevolent but unscientific rule of the White 
Rajahs health statistics were hardly compiled. But re- 
searches last year revealed a high rate of tuberculosis among 
the aboriginals especially the Muruts, who seem to be de- 
clining steadily in numbers. Yaws and malaria are com- 
mon diseases. It will be too early in five years, but perhaps 
not too soon in ten years, to judge whether the present 
technical and educational offensive of the Colonial Govern- 
ment will succeed in painlessly westernising Sarawak. 


to. pick his trainees from among the tribes. 
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The spirit of the missionaries still has to animate 
Western instructors like Bewsher who runs the Agricultural 
Improvement School 60 miles up the Rejang River. Here 
two dozen aboriginal married couples are being taught dam-. 
construction, bund-building, pump-irrigation and the use of 
fertiliser on 200 acres of fresh padi-land. The women learn 
child-care, cgoking and civic principles. Bewsher himself 
has to travel hundreds of miles by motor-launch each year 
He and his 
wife Mary, themselves adopted two Bisaya twin baby boys 
11 years ago and are educating them as their own. 


In the huts of the Kuching former internment camp 
(described by Agnes Keith in ‘‘Three Came Back’’) 140 
young Sea Dayaks, Melanaus, Muruts, Kelabits, Kayans and 
Malays are taking a two-year course in English, reading, 
writing elementary science, geography and handicrafts, to 
become teachers in far-off villages and longhouses. A ‘hun- 
dred have already been certificated and gone back to teach 
in the interior, 

The demand of elementary education is steady, and 
primitive schools are springing up gradually even in areas 
where children have to paddle three hours in a long-boat 
to get to them. 

The long-standing controversy over the virtues and vices 
of the Dayak “long-houses” is a live one among adminis- 
trators, technicians and missionaries. Many long-houses are 
150 yards long and house 20 or more families. The long, 
covered-in verandah made of rickety split-bamboo strips is 
the meeting-place and sometimes accommodates a school. 
Family quarters are separated only by partitions. A firm 
tradition of mutual help ensures that, for example, destitute 
old people and widows with children are cared for by 
their longhouse neighbours. 

On the other hand some doctors maintain that crowded 
longhouses spread tuberculosis and that the unhygienic dis- 
posal of refuse underneath them breeds yaws and other 
diseases. Perhaps the solution is instruction in hygiene for 
the Dayaks and better constructed longhouses rather than 
the ending of an ancient social pattern. 

In any case much more information on health ead disease 
in Sarawak will be available after the WHO anti-TB inocula- 
tion and malaria research teams, which are due there next 
year, have reported their findings. | 

The ideas of nationhood and self-government have 
still to take root in Sarawak. Malays, aboriginals and 
Chinese are getting a chance now to shoulder some civic 
responsibility in the District Local Authorities which have 
been given responsibility for schools, hygiene and lighting. 
Tribal headmen, Malay penghulus and Chinese representa- 
tives work together but under the guidance of District 
Officers. There is still no balloting procedure, and no non- 
communal electorates. But in many areas representative 
of different races are at least starting to learn to thrash 
out problems in common. 

Lack of communications is limiting all forms of deve- 
lopment in Sarawak. There are only 150 miles of surfaced 
road—mostly around Kuching—in this country of 50,000 
square miles. Teachers, agricultural instructors, business- 
men and medical assistants (there are 16 floating dispen- 
saries) are all confined almost entirely to outboard motor- 
boat journeys up and down the rivers, 

A disastrous labour shortage has brought road con- 
struction almost to a standstill, and, despite a revenue 
which looks like exceeding last year’ s by over 20 million 
dollars, the Sarawak Government’s severely disinflationary 
financial policy does not permit of any real attempt to 
attract local workers from rubberholdings by offer- 
ing sufficiently attractive wages. 

No plan exists as yet for providing small aircraft, such 
as Beavers, Austers, Percival Frinces or helicopters for the 
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~ The fastest, most 

luxurious service 

_ from Hong Kong 
to Tokyo 


For reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or Alexandra House, 
Phones 36474, 36576 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
Hong Kong 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
| dneorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A. 


AMERICAN 


©Trede-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


culty would be quite considerable. 
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use of key officials and instructors, to enable them to move 
rapidly about: in the Sarawak ‘interior, although there is 
no doubt this would very greatly increase the effectiveness 
of all Government services and the many rivers of Sarawak 


.would make landings~by small seaplanes a relatively simple 


business. . 
| Derrick Sington’ 
s 


“HONGKONG HARBOUR & TUNNEL 


The opinion that Hongkong would sooner or later have 


to have a tunnel across the harbour was expressed by Dr. 


S.°G. Davis last week when he continued his discussions 


‘about Hongkong with the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, over 


Radio Hongkong. Dr. Davis said that the project would 
not be easy, but it was not impossible. The financial diffi- 
Also, the tunnel would 
not be a straight line across the harbour joining the two 
shortest points between Tsimshatsui and the central dis- 
trict on the Hongkong side. It would probably curve, start- 
ing somewhere near the present Naval Dockyard. It would 
have to take into account pedestrian and motorcar traffic 
and some sort of automatic or electric train. 

Reference to the tunnel was made at the end of a 
discussion about various aspects of the harbour, the speakers 
going back to the time of the first Harbour Master—Captain 
Peddar who was officially appointed to the post in 1843. 
He had been the Chief Officer of the ss Nemesis and had 
been described as an “old officer of approved gallantry.” 
The first Harbour Office was built on the present Shell 
House site and in 1866 it was located at the corner of 
Wing Lok Street and Bonham Strand. In 1881 the Harbour 
Office establishment consisted of the Harbour Master, a 
foreign boarding officer and three clerks—a far cry from 
the present staff of 66 technical officers, 42 clerical officers 
and three confidential women assistants. In addition there — 
were various committees connected with the port, including 
the Port Welfare one which was important because so 
many seamen came here. 

The first reference to a lighthouse was made in 1875, 
but Fr. Ryan said he presumed that temporary lighthouses 
had been built before that time. There were seven major 
lighthouses for the port and many smaller guide lights. Ar- 
rangements made for typhoon shelters had posed a big 
problem. There was an average of 25 typhoons of various 


intensities every year. There had been 16 serious typhoons 


in 68 years. The first typhoon shelter was built in 1883. 
Blake Pier had been built in the time of Sir Henry 
Blake at the beginning of this century. Queen’s Pier used 


to be called Statue Pier because it was in Statue Square. 


* * * 


PRIVATE BRITISH TRADE MISSION TO PEKING 


Fourteen members of a private British trade delegation 
to China arrived in the Colony last week en route to China. 
Mrs. F. Croasdell, secretary of the group, issued a brief 
statement as follows: “A number of British firms have 
been invited to send representatives to Peking for the pur- 
pose of studying trade. possibilities, and are doing so. The 
firms represented are interested both in exports to and 
imports from China. The visit is of an exploratory charac- 
ter and will cover a variety of merchandise.’”’ Mrs. Croasdell . 
was not authorised to give any further information. None 
of the other delegation members gave any information on 
their dealings with Peking. 


‘Members of the mission are: Mrs. Joan Robinson, 


- Messrs. Roland Berger, W. King, S. A. Lane, A. Poulden, 


S. G. Sloan, B, Buckman, S. G. Holmes, D. D. Stobart, M. 
D. M. Burn, H. H. Spencer, S. O. Jones and K. G, 
Treherne, 

The private British group bound for Peking is spon- 
sored by Lord Boyd-Orr, head of the British Council for 
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PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS 


By Sir Douglas Copland 


Sir Douglas Copland, the distinguished Aus- 
tralian economist, discusses the growing recognition 
by the West that the prime motive in developing 
the world’s undeveloped areas must be the interests 
of the people rather than the products they can 
produce. Sir Douglas was formerly Australian 
Minister to China. | 


The undeveloped areas have taken on a new significance 
in both opinion and action in the Western world. Some 
of the European countries led the way in this, as witness 
the action of the United Kingdom in the whole Indian sub- 
continent, where 400 million people were led into the pro- 
mised land. There are still some bad patches in the record 
to be cleared, but on the whole the movement to recognise 
the interests of people in undeveloped areas rather than 
the products \they can produce as the prime motive for 
development has been one of the great humanitarian in- 
fluences of recent times. Mr, Nehru could say not long 
ago that India’s decision to remain within the Commonwealth 
had been nothing but beneficial to her. Perhaps we do 
not realise the significance of such a pronouncement: we 
may take it too much for granted, but the India of ten 
years ago would not have done so. Some so-called under- 
developed countries have the oldest civilisations and the 
finest cultures. Their problem is to adjust their economy 
to modern techniques, so-that it will bear fruit in raising 
living standards, yielding more of their products for the 
growing needs of an expanding world economy and giving 
to their peoples a new status within their own countries, 
and as members of the free Western world. Economics 
and politics are nicely blended, and the new world and 
the old have a common meeting point. 
the Promotion of International Trade. It is acting on an 
invitation from Chinese Communist authorities. 


The British Government knew of the departure of the 


group but did not endorse its aims. The businessmen have 
no official status. Any orders they may book would have to 
conform with Britain’s embargo on the export of strategic 
goods to Communist countries. The President of the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, told a Parlimentary ques- 
tioner recently that Britain intended to maintain those 


restrictions “until the circumstances which gave rise to 


them have ceased to exist.’’ 
(Board of Trade figures for the first quarter of 1953 


set the total value of business between Britain and China. 


at less than £4,000,000 or about .15 per cent of Britain’s 
total annual trade account. 


The British team which left Hongkong last week for 
Peking includes representatives of a motor-car factory, a 
firm of structural engineers, machine tool and scientific 
equipment makers, producers of mining and transportation, 
agricultural and engineering machinery, tinplate and metal 
manufacturers, electrical. equipment producers, and buyers 
and sellers of consumer goods. 


The Chinese authorities have told the British industrial- 


. Ists and businessmen they can place orders for machinery, 


tinplate and other steel products and for chemicals and phar- 
maceutical goods. Peking has offered to sell eggs, tungsten, 


vegetable oils, animal feeding stuffs, hides, silk, bristles, 


wooltops, tobacco, hemp, rice, grain and coal. 


| Lord Boyd-Orr’s council included two representatives 
in the British team: Roland Berger and Mrs, Joan Robin- 
son, 


There was not long ago published in the United States 
a massive report by the President’s Material Resources Com- 
mittee. The report shows that the gross national product 
of the United States will double in the next quarter of a 
century, and that this will involve an increase in the Ameri- 
can demand for materials of some 60 per cent. More 
minerals will be required, more agricultural products that 
the country cannot produce, more timber, more jute, rubber, 
coffee, and other materials for which the. backward coun- 
tries have the resources. 


At the same time these countries will be expanding 
their own manufacturing enterprise, and will add to the 
demand for these materials and for foodstuffs. As _ this 
movement takes place the Western world will attain a new 
economic unity, the under-developed areas receiving capital 
and.technical aid from the more advanced and the richer, 
and these latter in return obtaining essential goods which 
they cannot produce from their own resources efficiently or 
at all. 


This movement has found expression in the Colombo Plan, 
President Truman’s Point Four Programme and the Tech- 
nical Aid Administration sponsored by the United Nations. 
All these plans rest upon the provision of capital and tech- 
nique by countries than can afford them to those who need 
them, whilst at the same time working on a basis of partner- 
ship in which the recipient countries suffer no loss of poli- 
tical status. The objective is to raise political status and 
to make it a reality by affording the peoples of the under- 
developed areas the opportunity of associating their new 
status with economic expansion and higher living standards. 

The Technical Aid Administration of the United Nations 
is the most ambitious and comprehensive attempt to meet 
the problems of the under-developed areas while establishing 


conditions for assistance that safeguard the political in- 


tegrity and social welfare of the peoples of the area. The 
assistance takes a number of forms through the agencies 
of the United Nations, such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and the coordinating efforts of the 
Technical Aid Administration itself. Some 50 countries 
make contributions through the United Nations to a budget 
of about $20,000,000, and the plan is operating in many 
countries in the Middle East, South and South-East Asia_ 
and South America. None come from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The objective, broadly, is to supply technical experts to 
the countries needing them, to assist in training experts in-~ 
the same countries, to give some of their nationals the | 
opportunity of gaining experience abroad, to improve the 
universities and educational facilities available, and to assist . 
in establishing sound administrative methods. Obviously, all | 
this cannot be done without the full cooperation of the 
governments and peoples of the areas; it is not something 
that can be imposed from outside or above; it must be in- - 
digenous to the local conditions, grafting new and improved 
methods on to the old, so that the people may feel that it 
is their own affair, their own achievement, and that they 
can work as equals with those who seek to help them. 


The fact that the aid is offered by the United Nations . 
and administered by its several agencies, under the co- 
ordinating influence of the Technical Aid Administration, © 
is a guarantee of the disinterested motives of the countries 
rendering assistance. Therefore we may assume that this 
programme has the respect of world opinion, that it is not 
a topic for people on either side of the Iron Curtain to 
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exploit for political reasons, and that in itself is a refresh- 3 


ing thought in a world so acutely divided. 


The Colombo Plan is of special interest to A usteeliate 
Alto-. 


as the country that took the lead in its formation. 
gether some £1,900 million is to be spent in countries of 
technical assistance 
and training in techniques for the peoples of the area, and 
of this total over a half will have to be provided by coun- 
tries outside the area. The major contribution will be made 
by the United Kingdom, itself now hard-pressed by acute 
problems of its own. But Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land are also contributing, and from Australia there are 
technicians and health experts in all the countries of South- 
East Asia, and there are some 1,500 students from South- 
East Asia studying in secondary and technical schools and 
universities in Australia. 
under the Colombo Plan, but their presence in Australia is 
a new phenomenon, and one that augurs well for the future 


of our relations with the great peoples of the geographical 
area in which we are situated. 


The United States has made a contribution of no less 
than $40,000 million in one form or another to the outside 
world since the end of the war. It has taken the form of 
U.N.R.R.A., Marshall Aid, Mutual Defence and direct assis- 
tance to Asian and other countries. Most of it has been 
by direct grant, and some of it under U.N.R.R.A. was spent 
in Communist countries, including Russia. It is perhaps 
the greatest contribution ever made to economic rehabilita- 


tion and development by any one country, and it is fortunate: 


that the armed peace that now exists has made it necessary 
for so much of this financial assistance to be concentrated 
on war. Much more than half of it, however, has been for 
economic and social development, and only recently the Pre- 
sident has forecast an expansion of this type of assistance 
as soon as the claims of defence have been met. 


It should be noted that the Technical Aid Administration 
is designed to provide technical aid in the strict sense of 
the term. It is the basis on which under-developed coun- 
tries can profitably use large amounts of capital for their 
development, although the Colombo Plan embodies both 


technical assistance and the provision of capital, some of . 


it from abroad and some of it from domestic sources. In 
the broader international field the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development is concerned with the pro- 
vision of capital for agreed projects, but it is important 


Not all of these are in Australia | 
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that an all-round improvement in techniques of production 


and administration should precede the provision of capital; 


this is a sine qua non of development itself. 


Moreover, there is much to be said for the provision 
of technical aid to be divorced as much as possible from the 
provision of capital, so that the country receiving the capital 
may be able to make effective and independent use of it. 
This is the best guarantee that the resources will be developed 
in the interests of the people and with due regard to the 
important task of raising living standards. 


That there is much need for this is shown by the 
general disparities between living standards. Thus the 
average per capita income of the United States is estimated 
at $1,450 while that of Western Europe is $470. It is as 
low as $40 for South-East Asia, $90 in the Middle East 
and $150 in Latin America. Clearly, there is much to be 
done to reduce these wide disparities. Some 70 per cent 
of the people of the non-Soviet world, approximately 1,150 
million people, live in under-developed areas with low living 
standards. But the areas concerned contain a large pro- 


portion of the world’s natural resources, and their adequate 


development is of great importance to the more advanced 
industrial countries, and a condition of continued expansion 
of the world economy. At the same time, these resources 
provide the basis on which living standards in the areas con- 
cerned can be raised. 


But it is not merely a matter of exploiting the natural 
resources; the countries must enjoy a balanced development 
and make an attack on all phases of social life that depress 
the standard of living. This is well recognised by the United 
Nations, and finds expression in a special report prepared 
by a committee of experts in 1951. This committee urged 
that “it is necessary to bring about simultaneous improve- 
ments through the entire economy. Only by a generalised 
attack throughout the whole economy on education, health, 
housing, food and productivity can the vicious circle of 
poverty, ignorance, ill-health and low productivity be de- 
cisively broken.’ Fortunately, the United Nations authori- 
ties are aware of the complex nature of the task, and they 
are attacking it with precisely these considerations in mind. 
If they succeed they will offer the most tangible evidence | 
that cooperation at the highest international level may 
transcend the conflicts of ideology, and restore confidence to 


men everywhere that they can be the masters of their own 
fate. 
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ECAFE CONFERENCE ON MINERAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
(J APAN 1933) 


By Dr. S. G. Davis, M.Sc. (Lond.) F-.G.S. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY & GEOGRAPHY, UNIVERSITY OF HONGKONG 


This Conference to discuss the Mineral Resources Deve- 
lopment of countries in the Far East was called by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, which 
is a regional body of the United Nations. It was held in 
Tokyo from 20th to 30th April and was the first official 
international conference to be held in postwar Japan. Re- 
presentatives attended from 18 countries: Australia, Burma, 
China, France, India, Indonesia, Netherlands, Philippines, 
Thailand, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, U.S.A., Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya, Israel and Hongkong. The ceremony of the 
opening session took place in the Tokyo. Metropolitan As- 
The former Japanese Ambassador to Italy, 
His Excellency Shinrokuro Hidaka, was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Conference. All the later working sessions 
of the conference were held at the Gajoen Hotel, Meguro, 
where the foreign delegates stayed. 


The main purpose of the conference was to investigate 
the mineral problems of countries in the ECAFE region in 
relation to their mineral resources and development. This 
included enquiry into the extent of geological surveys and 
mapping; the training of geologists and related personnel; 
geo'‘ogical laboratory facilities; modern survey techniques 
including aerial methods; technical assistance possibilities; 
cooperation in the fields Of exploitation and utilization; and 
the amassing and documentation of statistical information 
in connexion with the mineral resources of the area. 


The first item on the agenda was the consideration 
of the role of mineral resources in the economic develop- 
ment of each country present. Much interest was aroused 
as each delegate discussed the problems of his country. 
Immediate and — range plans for development were 


discussed, 


BURMA: The delegate from Burma stated that his 
Government realized the necessity for a scientific and ac- 
curate assessment of its mineral resources if a fully co- 
ordinated policy of economic development was to be followed. 
He pointed out that the means for such an assessment 
were sadly lacking in the. past but that this deficiency was 
now being remedied. In this connexion his Government had 
engaged an American consulting firm to make a complete 
survey of their mineral resources. Work on this project 
was still continuing. The Government of Burma in 1952 
established a Mineral Development Corporation which is 
responsible for all mineral resources programm: of the 
country. 


CHINA: China since World War II has been concerned 
with undertaking mineral surveys and estimating resources. 
Since the establishment of the Central People’s Government 
in China, a Ministry of Geology has been set up in order 
to intensify the exploration work in connexion with the 
first five-year plan for Mainland China. In Taiwan, the 
National Government has paid much attention to the improve- 
ment of mining production. It has encouraged the pro- 
duction and export of coal and the better utilization of 
coking coal. It has ‘increased its production of: sulphur 
and has assisted private enterprise in the mining of gold, 
iron pyrites, dolomite, tale and asbestos, 


MALAYA: Development of mining here is a joint one 
of government agencies and private mining’ enterprises 


working closely together. 


Every effort is made to insure 
maximum efficiency of mining processes and development. 
Special emphasis is placed by the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment on the discovery of mineral deposits and the delinea- 
tion of mineralized areas. The Department of Mines of 
the Federation of Malaya controls all phases of mining from 
the prospecting for mineral ores to the sale of the mineral 
product. In recent years political unrest in Malaya has 
done much to restrict and hinder survey parties in the 
field. 


INDIA: The Government of India has an established 
mineral policy together with a programme of mineral ex- 
ploration and development. A Bureau of Mines has been 
established to coordinate the development and conservation 
of its mineral assets. Government organizations concerned 
with the mineral development programmes are (a) the 
Geological Survey of India, (b) the Indian Bureau of Mines, 
and (c) the National Research Laboratories which includes 
the’*Fuel Research Institute, the National Metallurgical 
Laboratory and the Central Glass and Ceramic Research 
Institute. 


JAPAN: Strenuous efforts are being made to get im- 
mediate increased productions and at the same time to 


_ promote efficient utilization of the materials produced in 


order to reduce import requirements. A long range pro- 
duction programme has also been formulated. Private min- 
ing companies are encouraged to install the most modern 
equipment and at the same time to intensify their prospect- 
ing surveys for new deposits. Japan’s intensification of 
industrial cutput makes her increasingly dependent on other 
countries in south east Asia for supplies of raw mineral 
material. Japan is most vitally interested in iron ore from 
India, the Philippines, Malaya and Hong Kong; in petroleum 
from Burma; in copper from the Philippines; and in bauxite 
from Indonesia and Malaya. 


PHILIPPINES: The Bureau of Mines of the Philip- 
rines has promoted schemes to develop the entire mining 
industry. Ore stock-piling, estimates of reserves and specific 
mineral properties are examined to determine their com- 
mercial value and economic possibilities. Exploratory work 
with: mineral surveys continues steadily. Special emphasis 
is being given to the exploitation, development and utiliza- 
tion of any potential petroleum resources. 


THAILAND: The Royal Department of Mines is res- 
ponsible for the development of all mineral resources. In 
recent years the main emphasis of the department has been 
directed towards the development of lignite and gold and 
the drilling for oil. The rights of exploitation of Thailand’s 
mineral resources are reserved for Thai nationals. However 
the Government has no objection to any joint Thai-alien 
development company which might be considered to be of 
value to the economy of Thailand. 


INDO-CHINA: The present political conditions pre- 
vailing in Viet-nam have not been favourable for mineral 
exploitation and development. Indicative of the unsettled 
conditions is the reduced output of coal in northern Viet- 
nam to one-fifth of its prewar level. A six-year develop- 
ment programme has been drawn up. This plan provides 
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for the .complete re-equipment of the mines: return to the 
prewar productive capacity; and prospecting field work. 


INDONESIA: The development of minerals is the 
responsibility of the Geological Survey Department which 


is closely connected with the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


There is also a Bureau of Mines. Plans have been formt-" 
lated and schemes prepared for stepping up productions of 
petroleum, coal, iron ore, manganese, tin, bauxite, phosphate — 
and sulphur. 


KOREA: A mining bureau in the Ministry of Com- 


merce, together with the Korean Mining Society, direct the_ 


development and exploration of minerals in Korea. Plans 
have been formulated for the increased production of coal 
and the synthesizing of liquid fuels. The war in Korea 
has stopped the production of iron ore, while the main 
mining centres and pig iron factories have been put out 
of action.. Tungsten production has continued at a reduced 
rate. Small productions of copper, gold, lead, zinc, graphite, 


mica, asbestos, soap-stone, apatite and pyrite have con-- 


tinued. 


HONG KONG: ‘The mineral development | in Hong 
Kong since World War II has been steady. Iron, wolfram 
and clay productions are considerably in advance of the 
prewar figures. This increased production has been partly 
aided by the cutting off of minerals from the Chinese main- 
land. The Hong Kong delegate emphasized that capital 
could not be attracted to mining unless there was a definite 
long range policy established. Such a long range policy 
needed as a basic requirement the guarantee of peace. 


COAL: 


A most important discussion on coal in general and 
lignites in particular was introduced by Dr. Reinbach of 
the Technical Assistance Agencies. He pointed out that 
the Australian Government had been conducting — experi- 
ments in the use of lignites for the fuelling of locomotives. 
He pointed out that the Australian reserves of lignites were 
very large. He also indicated what had been done experi- 
mentally in the use of pulverized lignite and indicated the 
extent and limitation of such a coal. In a lecture, illus- 
trated by slides, the delegates later heard of the results 
of some of this experimental work. Dr. Reinbach also 
put forward suggestions for the use of lignite in cement- 
making. 


A delegate from the U.S.S.R. talked for some "cont 
on the numerous experiments and studies of the utilization 
of lignite which had been conducted inside Russia. He 
stated that they had been successful in using lignite to obtain 
liquid fuel. A request by the Chairman of the Committee 
for more detailed information on the Russian work met with 
an answer from the Soviet delegate that his country would 
be glad to provide this information. 


Another Technical Assistance expert M. Fernand 
Blondel of France spoke on the problems involved when 
estimating coal reserves. He pointed out that much care 
was needed in making estimates and that it was necessary 
to establish a set of rules and standards for such work. He 
also pointed out that the same difficulties applied to iron 
ore and other minerals when it came to making estimates. 


Both the Japanese and Indian delegations presented 
detailed statements on their coal classifications and the 
methods that they adopted when carrying out various tests 
on the properties of their coals. 


The development and exploration of lower grade de- 
posits was urged by all delegates who spoke. It was 
generally agreed that lignites should be used in the first 
place for developing power and steam generation, and only. 
in a later stage should be used for metallurgical purposes. 
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- It was further suggested that lignites should be encouraged 
as a domestic fuel in Asian households. where charcoal and 
firewood are still widely used. To further this: aim it © 
would be necessary to introduce domestic appliances of 
efficient design for burning lignite either in a briquetted 
form or in its raw state. There were many suggestions 
for upgrading by washing, screening and briquetting. The 
United States and French delegates pointed out the progress 
made in their countries with lower rank coal. ; 


At the end of the discussion it was announced that 
a group of Asian experts would visit Australia to study 
on the spot the methods employed there. This group visit 
is scheduled to take place at the end of this year. 


A proposal by the Indian delegation that a pilot plant 
for the use of non-coking coal for ferro-alloy production 
be set up somewhere in.the region was well received by 
the Conference. No definite conclusions or plans were 
decided upon but the general feeling of the Conference 
-was that a favourable location for such a plant would be 
in India where the range of non-coking coals was very 
wide. 


IRON ORE: 


The discussion on iron ore produced many interesting 
observations. The delegate from Thailand said that iron 
ore was widespread in his country but to date few deposits 
were operated and little was known about the extent and 
amounts of these deposits. The only deposits now being 
worked are in the interior of the country at Lok Puri, about 


100 miles from Bangkok. 


In view- of the widespread existence of laterite iron 
ore deposits in the region, much interest was manifested 
by the delegates in the reports of the United States, French 
West Africa and the U.S.S.R. and their methods of utiliza- 
tion. The delegate from the U.S.S.R. said that his country’s 
production of pig iron was now 35 million tons yearly. He 
said it was planned that Russia should increase this output 


to 60 million tons annually. He further pointed out that 


by the end of the second five-year plan their iron ore pro- 
duction was scheduled to increase threefold. A delegate 
of the United States stated that iron ore production there 
should increase to 120 million tons yearly in the near future. 
This was just a little more than the present output. 


Summarizing the discussion M. Blondel pointed out 
that while Australia was self-supporting in iron ore Japan, 
on the other hand, needed to import a third of her total 
requirements at present and with the increased require- 
ments in the next year or two would certainly need to 
increase these imports by a half.. He also referred to India 


having some of the richest iron ore deposits in the region 
but to date had not been able to exploit them fully. In 


his general remarks on the future development of pig iron 
in the ECAFE Region he stated that it was a “closed area”. 
He defined a “closed area” as one which did not export 
iron ore outside to any other region of the world. He 
raised the question of how an increased output of iron ore 
should be marketed. He also pointed out the difficulty of. 
obtaining a good supply of coking coal in the region. 


FERRO-ALLOY METALS: 


The problem of ferro-alloy metals was seiidiiaeel It 
was pointed out that there is hardly any processing plant 
for ferro-alloy minerals in the region and that save in 
Japan and India these minerals are produced almost entirely 
for export. In turn the various countries discussed their 
supplies or otherwise of nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, man- 
ganese, titanium, chromium and ilmenite. 


The delegate from Australia pointed out that his coun- 
try was deficient in all these metals with the exception of 
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wolfram. The Chinese delegate pointed out that there were 
adequate supplies in South China of wolfram and man- 
ganese to accommodate any world demand. The Philippines 


delegate indicated that his country. had adequate supplies | 


of manganese and chromium. Indonesia also pointed out 
that she’ had deposits of manganese and nickel but that 
their exploitation was so far rather limited. The Indian 
delegate reported that experiments with the processing of 
ferro-alloys were being conducted in his country. 


NON-FERROUS METALS: 


In the discussion on the non-ferrous metals it was 
quite clear that Japan was the only country having adequate 
supplies of sulphur and sulphur bearing minerals. . All other 
countries in the region were deficient. The manufacture 
of fertilizers such as ammonium sulphate and potassium 
sulphate was in the hands of India and Japan. The 
aluminium production of the region is mainly confined to 
Japan. The existence of good bauxite deposits was reported 
from China and India. Only Japan, with her ample hydro- 
electric power, was capable at present of producing alu- 
minium. The capacity of Japan to handle larger quantities 
of bauxite, copper and tin ores in her smelting plants was 
drawn to the attention of the Conference. 


Large supplies of good quality kaolin were reported 


from China, Hong Kong, India, Indo-China, Indonesia and 


Malaya. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS: 


The individual problems of the various geological sur- 
veys brought out very many important points. It was 


particularly stressed that the region as a whole had a 


serious shortage of trained geologists. This state of affairs 
was largely brought about by the fact that most of the 
countries of the region had few facilities for the training 


of professional geologists and mining technicians. The 


delegates were unanimous in their opinion that systematic 
mineral surveys must form part of any mining policy which 
aimed at a long termed policy. It was pointed out that 
the honeymoon period of finding mineral resources on the 
surface of the earth was over. It was now necessary to 
use more exact methods of locating ore deposits below 
the surface. The days of rough-and-ready prospecting 
were almost over. 


PROSPECTING INSTRUMENTS: 


The use of modern prospecting equipment for surveys 
was emphasized by Mr. George Shaw, a Canadian expert 
of the Technical Assistance Agency. He referred to the 
use of air-borne magnetometers, Geiger counters and 
cameras. However he underlined the point that these aerial 
aids to prospecting were only supplementary to the main 
field work on the ground. The value of these air surveys 
lies mainly in the elimination of unnecessary areas. They 
can never replace the use of trained geologists covering 
the ground on foot. The vse of intelligent and systematic 
aerial survey work associated with detailed work on the 


-ground, is now an established aid for speeding up survey 


work over large areas. The value of these types of survey 
in countries the size of China is obvious. The delegates 
agreed unanimously with the basic idea that the value got 
from aerial observations increased in proportion to the 


amount of detailed knowledge that the geologist takes to 


his study from intimate ground observations. 


TRAINING FACILITIES: 
Arising out of the various countries reports on training 


facilities the Japanese delegation suggested that an inter- 


national training centre be established. It specified that 
the aim of this centre should be to provide facilities for 
the production of foremen and technicians below the level 
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of university graduates. Again such an international centre 
should provide facilities for laboratory and research work. 
Speaking on this suggestion the delegate from the Philip- 
pines underlined the difficulties of industrial undeveloped 
countries such as his own and suggested another scheme 
which involved the exchange and lending of geologists be- 
tween various countries. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE: 


The need of establishing a permanent ECAFE Sub- 
Committee on mineral resources was put.to the Conference. 
it was pointed out that provision for a continuous review 
of* the mineral resources problems of the region would be 
invaluable. The majority of the delegates expressed them- 
selves in favour of such a committee but the decision for 
its formation was left to the ECAFE Committee on Industry 
and Trade at its next meeting. 


Interesting mineral figures of a country outside the 
region were provided by the U.S.S.R. delegation. In 1952 
the productions of pig iron were 25 million tons, steel 35 
milion tons, petroleum 47 million tons and coal over 300 
million tons. 


The number of papers and reports submitted both 
orally and in writing to the Conference fully justified the 
calling of the Conference. The tremendous value got by 
personal contact of 120 geologists, mining engineers and 
economic experts conferring together was also obvious. The 
delegates of each country were able to get an all-over 
picture of the mineral resources of the region with a rea- 
sonable amount of perspective. 


Summary 


BRITISH TERRITORIES IN BORNEO: This area is 


the second largest oil producer inside the British Common- 
wealth. 


BURMA: The copper-lead-zinc deposits of Bawdin, 
and tin-tungsten deposits of Mawchi are widespread and 
adequate for development for many years to come. 


CEYLON: Adequate reserves of graphite. 


CHINA: Antimony and tungsten deposits are large 
enough to make themselves felt in world trade. The coal 
and magnesite deposits in North China and Manchuria res- 
pectively have great value. 


INDIA: This country possesses just about two-thirds 
of the iron ore reserves of the ECAFE Region. It is also 
an important producer of mica, ilmenite and manganese 
ores. It also has great reserves of coal. 


-INDO-CHINA: 
cularly anthracite. 


INDONESIA: a reserves of petroleum, tin and 
bauxite. 


has great reserves of coal and parti- 


JAPAN has the only great reserves of sulphur and 
pyrites. 

KORE‘’A: has reserves of tungsten, graphite and coal. 

MALAYA leads the world in tin 
sizeable deposits of iron ore. 

PAKISTAN has large reserves of chromite and gypsum. 


THE PHILIPPINES is the leading chromite producing 
country in the region. 


THAILAND: 


production with 


Important minerals are tin and tung- 
sten. 


HONG KONG: 
tively important. 


The region as a whole has coking coal reserves of value 
only in China and India while the main petroleum production 


Iron ore, tungsten and kaolin are rela- 
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comes from the islands of Borneo, Java and Sumatra. Iron 


reserves of high grade are mainly confined to India and 
China. 


s 


MINERAL PRODUCTIONS IN JAPAN 


The years 1946, 1947 and 1948 saw Japan’s mineral - 


productions slowly increase after the dramatic cessation 
of output in August 1945. This increased production has 
continued steadily until the present time. With the signing 
of the San Francisco Peace Treaty in April 1952 came 
the full restoration of equal diplomatic relations between 
Japan on the one hand and Great Britain and America on 
the other. Thus after six years the Ae Military Occupa- 
tion was finished. 

‘The strenuous and intensive efforts being made by the 
Japanese to increase their mineral productions were easily 
demonstrated::in the grand field tour that the delegates to 
the ECAFE Mineral Conference took around Japan. This 
field trip covered more than 2,500 miles and included the 
four major islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku and 
Kyushu. 

The presence of a sabaiation of 85 million people in a 
country whose agricultural and industrial economy can only 
support, on average European standards, 40 million at the 
most, is evident everywhere. Not a square inch of the 
countryside is left untouched; everything is utilized. The 
same is true in the mining industry. Both above and below 
ground the most modern methods are being tried. New 


_ mines in Japan having supplied, 


Government 
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Yanahara Pyrite Mine: 


This mine is located in Yoshioka-Mura, Okayama ‘Pre- 
fecture. It is one of the two largest pyrite producing 
in 1952, about 20 per 
cent of the total production of pyrite. The quality of 
the ore is very high, running to more than 90 per cent 
in pyrite and about 50 per cent in sulphur. The mine is 
situated about 15 miles northwest of Wake Railway Station 
on the Sanyo Trunk Line. The Yoshii River flows close 
by. A railway connects the mine with Katakami Harbour 


about 20 miles away. 


The mine has been worked on and off for 70 years. 
During World War I the mine was bought by the Fujita 


Mining Company who started systematic exploitation and 


development. During World War II the mine, together 
with many others, was placed under the management of 
organization called the Imperial Mining 
Development Company. In 1946 the present company was 
formed under the name of the Dowa Mining Company. 


The pyrite deposits are irregular or massive in shape. 
Beside the Yanahara deposits there are 8 others. The 
irregular mass of the main Yanahara deposit is about 3,000 
feet long, 2,000 feet wide and 1,000 feet in thickness. It 


is composed of two large interconnected individual ore 
bodies. 


netite and sphalerite. 


- The production at present from the mine is shout 40,000 
tons of pyrite ore of uniform grade containing 48 per cent 


and up-to-date equipment is being installed and careful Poe a The actual amount of rock mined yearly is as 
ollows: | 
Fiscal Year 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
| 
Production 143,594 197,488 269,739 314,895 915 405,516 434,676 486,000 
Metric tons. 


painstaking mineral surveys are being undertaken. The 
observer gets the impression of desperate efforts being made 
to increase output in every direction. It is a matter with- 
out doubt of fighting for survival and at present the in- 
dications are that the Japanese will go down fighting rather 
than become apathetic. Visits to mines and factories also 
made it quite obvious that the will to expand and export 
is there. Japan has much that can be paralleled in Great 
Britain: both countries need to export in order to buy 
foodstuffs from abroad; both have limited resources of 
minerals and agricultural lands: both are island countries: 
both have major industries: and both are over-populated. 
Without doubt the Japanese will offer still more formidable 
competition in world markets in the years to come. 

It is to their advantage as much as it is to ours that 
world trade be promoted with as much freedom as possible. 
Conditions in both Japan and Great Britain are such that 
it is impossible to produce a self-sufficient economy. 


The Copper Works, Nikko: 


This copper works is in every way up-to-date ani is 
operated by the Furukawa Electric Company. The form 


1945 
Concentrate (Cu) 19,654t 15,806 
_ Concentrate (pyrite) _................ 18,899t 27,103 


of power used is hydro-electric. The copper ore is brought 
from a mine in the north some 30 miles away. Gold, silver, 
lead and bismuth are refined from the copper ore by 
electrolytic processes. In the factories copper cables and 
copper sheeting are manufactured. 


Generally each month there is a production of 200 


tons of copper, 14,500 tons of 98% sulphuric acid and 


10,000 tons of low-phosphorus iron ore (Fe. 55%). 


Besshi Copper Mine: 

The Besshi mine is one of the three largest copper 
mines in Japan. It is situated in rugged mountainous 
country in the district of Besshi-yama which is in Shikoku 
just south of Niihama. 
mine in 1952 was 377,000 metric tons. The average copper 
content of the ore was 1.33% and the sulphur content 
11.68%. The mining centre is located at Hadeba about 
5 miles south of Niihama. The smelter is located on the 


island of Shisaka about 12 miles north of the apes of 
Niihama. 


The mine was discovered in 1690. Since that time 
and until recently both the mining and smelting have been 
done by the Sumitomo family. At present the company is 
called the Eumitomo Metal Mining Company, Limited. 


The local rocks consist of crystalline schists, amphi- 
bolites, peridotites and serpentines. The ore deposits occur 
over a zone about 3,000 feet wide. 


The ‘annual production of ores is as follows: 


1947. 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
16,986 17,471 21,909 22,782 25,889 28,592 
35,673 35,645 59,744 68,062 60,077 76,073 
Ube Coal Field: a 

The Ube coal field extends under the sea. Its annual 


production in 1952 amounted to 2% million metric tons 
which is about 6% of the total output of Japan. 
The coal is of low grade. 


Related minerals are Perea, chalcopyrite, mag-. 


The output of crude ore from the > 


Until recently it was only e. 
used for domestic fuel and the salt industry. However now - 


| 


. 
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“eglories). 


of last December. 
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this low grade coal is being effectively used in many indus- 
tries such as ammonium sulphate, cement and _ electric 
power. 


The Ube coal field is located near the western end of 
Honshu. ‘rhe area of the field is about 750 square _ kilo- 
meters and the greater part of it is under the sea. | 


These coal beds belong to the Ube group of Eocene 
age. They are partly covered by river terraces and alluvial 
deposits of Quaternary age. | 


There are six workable coal seams varying in thick- 
ness from 18 inches to six feet. In general they are low 
grade coals and give a low calorific value (about 4,500 
It is estimated that the coal reserves in the 
Ube area are about 500 million metric tons. In 1952 the 
output was about 2% million tons. 


Miike Colliery: 


The Miike Colliery is the laziest ; in Japan. It is in 
Fukuoka Prefecture in Kyushu and near the Ariake Sea. 
The annual productions are as follows: 


“066.900 


‘amount of water that seeps into the mine. 
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The mine has been worked on and off for the last 


)100 years. In 18738 the Government took it over and 
‘started a large scale development programme. 


In 1889 the 
-Mitsuis took it over and sank 5 shafts. They also installed 
“modern equipment and enlarged the business. 


This coal field belongs to the Eocene-Oligocene epoch 
of the Tertiary period. There are 9 coal seams varying 
in thickness from about 3 feet to 8 feet. Much of the 
mining is submarine. A major disadvantage is the great 
It is estimated 
that for every ton of coal mined 20 tons of water must be 
pumped out. The longwall mining system developed in 
Germany, “Kappe’’, was introduced in 1951. This method 
has increased the percentage of coal that can be mined. 


The future expansion and prosperity of this colliery 
depends entirely upon the development: of mining faces 
under the sea and the stage has been reached where new 
pits must be opened out at sea for any future long term 
operation. As part of this long term project a circular 
island of 36 feet in diameter has been built in the shallow 
sea. It was finished recently in April 1953 and at present 
a shaft is being sunk to the coal beds below. The deter- 
mination and resolution shown by the Japanese miners in 
tackling their many difficult mechanical problems is in- 
dicative of their will to increase productions. Without 
doubt there are very few mining operatives anywhere else 
in the world who would be prepared to work mines such as 
these. 


COMMONWEALTH DISCUSSIONS 


By Lynceus (of The Economist, London) 


Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review” 


The convergence on London of the leading political © 


figures of the Commonwealth, to pay their respects and 
pledge allegiance to their new Queen, could not be allowed 
to pass without calling yet another Commonwealth Con- 
ference. The opportunities for these meetings of the heads 
of the family are too rare to be wasted. No sooner will 
Coronation day be over than the Prime Ministers. will 
plunge into a full week of what promises to be concen- 
trated work. This is not a Conference with a detailed 
agenda and preceded by careful preparatory work like that 
But it will not be less important for that. 


It may be assumed that in the coming exchange of 
views the broadest canvass will open up before the minis- 
ters and that they will discuss the great political issues 
that now dominate the international scene; the contemplated 
“Big Three” and possible “Big Four’? meeting the relations 
with the Soviet bloc on which India will have particularly 
forceful views; the state of the North Atlantic alliance; 
the relation of Britain to the European Defence Community. 
And within the more domestic Commonwealth framework 
there will no doubt be much discussion of the exceptional 
difficulties facing Pakistan and of the clash between certain 
South Africans’ aspirations for republicanism and the coun- 
try’s dependence for its capital on the rest of the Common- 
wealth family. 


Many of these essentially political 
strong economic overtones. 
the Communist countries immediately raises the question 
of trade with China and the Russian satellites. That is an 
issue to which the Asian dominions attach considerable im- 


problems have 


The problem of relations with 


portance. Ceylon, India and Pakistan are chafing under 
the restrictions which the so-called “strategic’’ list places, 
on their commercial relations with Russia and China. In 
certain cases ‘‘chafing’’ is becoming the wrong word—the 
restrictions are being flatly disregarded. The representa- 
tives of these countries have come to London determined 
to have their very candid say on this matter and to fill in 
an important part of the brief which the British Prime 
Minister will be taking with him to the Bermuda conference. 


Economics will not intrude into the Commonwealth 
talks solely as an incidental offshoot to the wider political 
issues. Trade and payments questions will also be intro-. 
duced in their own right and provision has been made for. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be brought into the — 
conference during the course of the week. He will be 
expected to bring up to date the story of the Commonwealth 
Plan for expanding trade and freeing payments on which 
so much time and care were lavished during the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference last December. A great 
deal of information has been imparted to the Dominions 
and Colonies on this matter during the past five months 
through the normal channels of the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office, the Colonial Office and the standing committees 
in London that keep watch over the affairs of the sterling 


area. But in the light of all that has passed since last 
December and, particularly, in view of the largely negative 


or, at best, neutral response to the Plan that has come 
from the United States, it may well be decided that the 
time Khas come for a radical reassessment of the situation 
and readjustment of the Plan. To that problem the Prime 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Ministers of the Commonwealth can hardly be expected to 
give detailed attention in the course of their post-Coronation 
meeting; but it would be surprising if the meeting fails to 
give considerable impetus to fresh thinking on the twin 
subjects of convertibility and world trade. — 


It is often pretended in British official circles that 
nothing has been changed in the Commonwealth Plan except, 


perhaps, in the matter of timing. But timing is the very 


essence of the problem. As the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference envisaged the prospects of convertibility and of 
trade liberalisation, they were focussing their objectives 
through sights that were calibrated in terms of months and 
not years. ‘The American response to these plans and the 
mounting evidence that the world may deem itself lucky 


if over the next four years the United States do no more — . 


than hold their present position in the matter of tariffs 
and other impediments to imports, now suggest that con- 
vertibility and non-discrimination in trade which were the 
flags nailed to the mast five months ago have become de- 
sirable, but vague desiderata attainable perhaps in this 
generation, but hardly worthy of being ranked as practicable 
policy objectives. To pretend in these circumstances that 
“the Plan” is unchanged is to be guilty of a measure of 
self deception to which the Prime Ministers of the Com- 
monwealth are unlikely to be prone. 


In the circumstances some very specific questions pre- 
sent themselves and will undoubtedly receive the attention 
of this Commonwealth Conference. The first concerns con- 
vertibility. Earlier ideas that convertibility of sterling 
might be considered independently of greater freedom of 
trade have been rightly abandoned. The much healthier 
and more normal concept now obtains that convertibility 
must be regarded as an ultimate state of affairs, some- 
thing which will almost ‘‘come of itself’? when many other 
conditions have been satisfied. There will be no attempt 
to plunge into convertibility but much is being and will 
be done to bring nearer the day when sterling will be so 
strong that it will have become convertible without any 
formality, without any beating of drums or blowing of 
trumpets. On this score the Chancellor will be able to give 
the Prime Ministers good news of what Britain has in mind 
in further freeing commodity markets and spreading the 
international use of sterling as widely as possible. There 
must, however, be a basic reservation concerning conver- 
tibility into dollars and the liberation of imports from 
dollar countries. Convertibility is taking a new meaning; 
it is beginning to imply the widest multilateral use of 
sterling in the greatest possible area outside the dollar 
world, 


This in its turn may lead to a reconsideration of the 
British proposal that was so summarily rejected at the last 
Commonwealth Conference concerning the extension of 
imperial preferences and the parallel departure from some 
of the rigid orthodoxy of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. If, as a result of American attitudes, the pro- 
spect for continued :trade discrimination seems to be pro- 
longed for many years, some fundamental reconsideration 
of the Commonwealth membership of G.A.T.T. may well 
be called for. Last’ December it was the Canadians who 
most sternly repressed any such suggestion. It should not 
be ignored that the Canadian Premier, Mr. St. Laurent, 
returned from his recent visit to Washington thoroughly 
disillusioned and somewhat apprehensive on the score of 
United States tariff policy. — 


Lastly, the assembled Commonwealth will give a little 
thought to the possibility of an American recession. It 
may be an academic question now; but if it were translated 
from the academic to the practical plane, even in very 
modest proportions, it is so fraught with significance that 
it would be wise to give some attention to it. 
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NEED WE FEAR JAPANESE COMPETITION? 


By Richard Denman 
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(of The Economist, London) 


Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review’”’ 


Nations, like people, change. Before the war Japan 
was the great menace to British industry—the ruthless 
price-cutter who, with her army of docile industrious, half- 
starved workers, was driving our goods from one traditional 
market after another. Yet today we read that Japanese 
traders find it difficult to sell their goods abroad because 


they are too dear; that the new trades unions are forever 


fomenting trouble by demanding higher wages than the 
employers can afford; and that Japan has hardly any money 
left with which to buy the British and Commonwealth goods 
which it so desperately needs. | 
Perhaps we would be wise to take these stories with 
a grain of salt. But it is true that much has changed in 
Japan since the war. 


munist victory in China have been hard blows. Not only 


has Japan lost its main pre-war market, but it has also 


lost a source of good, cheap iron-ore and coal. Now large 
quantities of iron-ore and steel have to be imported at 
high prices from America and India. As a result, British 
bicycles undersell Japanese bicycles in South-East Asia by 
as much as 10 per cent largely because British producers 
get their steel so much cheaper than the Japanese. The 
Japanese shipbuilding industry is also in difficulties for the 
same reason. Japanese tankers cost 10 per cent more, and 
Japanese freighters 30 per cent more, than those of her 
competitors. The industry is demanding a Government sub- 
sidy to protect it against “low-cost foreign competition’’! 
A further difficulty is the high cost of coal imports, and 
the desperate shortage of money for investment to re-equip 
Japan’s war-shattered and ageing industrial plant. 


A second change in Japan since the war has been the 
emergence of a strong and aggressive trades union move- 
ment. Unions were encouraged under the Occupation. Now 
that the Americans have handed over control to the Japanese 
once more, the unions are fighting hard to maintain their 
position under the Yoshida government, which is known 
to be anti-union. Last autumn Japanese industry was 
paralysed by a wave of strikes, and there was even talk of 
calling a general strike. Wages in Japan are still low; for 


a 48-hour week, the average employee gets the equivalent 


of £2.2.6. a week after allowances have been made for 
differences in prices. But more and more employers are 
beginning to provide free housing and free meals for their 
workers; and social security benefits (including free medical 
treatment, family allowances, unemployment and accident 
insurance, and pensions) are beginning to be made available 
to factory-workers. By Asian standards, Japanese workers 
are no longer exploited; but they are no longer contented 
with their lot and Japan seems in for a period of strife on 
the labour ‘front. 

The cotton industry has never fully recovered from 
the war. Production is still well below pre-war levels, and 
exports suffered badly from last year’s decline in world 
cotton sales. Moreover, Japan can no longer undersell the 
world. India with cheaper labour, newer machinery, and 
supplies of cotton on her doorstep in Pakistan (Japan has 
to import her cotton from overseas), has been undercutting 
Japanese prices, and ousting her from Commonwealth 
markets. 

In these circumstances, Japan desperately needs new 
outlets for trade. Her industrialists are trying hard to raise 
the quality of Japanese goods, to compensate for their higher 
prices. For instance, in certain types of machinery, and in 
pottery (where Japanese prices are still only about three 
fifths of British prices), Japanese products are now almost 


The loss of Manchuria and the Com- 


up to the stand of their British equivalents. Again, this is 
a far cry from the 1930’s! 

But Japan’s underlying problem—too many mouths to 
feed—has not changed. It has in fact got worse. The 
population has gone up by 14 million since 1945, and is 
now 86 million. By 1975. over 100 million people (twice 
the population of Great Britain) will be living in an area 
only one third larger than Britain and of which only 17 
per cent of the land compared with 30 per cent in Britain 
is cultivated. Japan cannot find work for all its people; 
unemployment today is estimated at 7 million. If it is to 
maintain even its present living standards—low compared 
with ours, high compared with those in other Asian countries 
—it must export more goods. And exports at present are 
falling—especially to the Commonwealth, 

Import restrictions have hit Japanese exports to the 
Commonwealth very hard. As a result, in order to sell our 
goods to Japan, we are virtually having to advance her 
the money to pay us. Fortunately, Commonwealth countries. 
are relaxing their controls on Japanese imports, so that 
this ridiculous state of affairs should not continue for long. 
For Japan is no longer a dangerous menace to Britain or 
the Commonwealth. The fact is that Japan now needs our ~ 
goods more than we need hers. 

Whilst the Korean war goes on, Japan has a dollar 
earning “tourist” industry to help to offset her dollar — 
difficulties. But what will happen when the American forces 
no longer use Japan as a base and as a leave centre? No 
wonder that Japanese newspapers talk openly about the 
“danger of peace in Korea’’. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


_ ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Atom in Peace Economy 


The harnessing of the atom for constructive purposes 
is making much faster progress than is generally surmised. 
A number of private corporations, headed by Westinghouse 
Co., are actively engaged in finding effective ways and 
means to utilize atomic research of their own and channel 
it into useful directions. 


On June 4, Gordon Dean, chairman of the Atomic 
Emergency Commission, indicated that the initial seagoing test 
of the world’s first known atomic submarine will probably 
be realized in 1954. Referring in a speech to the accom- 
plished operation of a landlocked version of a power plant 
that will be placed in the navy’s atomic submarine, the 
“Nautilus”, Dean asserted: “When the seagojng model of 
this reactor first turns the screw of the U.S.S. Nautilus, 
probably next year, atomic power will have come of age.’ 


Simultaneously, though independently from the fore- 
going, another development of importance is announced, 
namely the “breeding” of atomic material, a high step 
to realizing industrial power from the atom. Probably it 
represents the most revolutionary atomic development since 
the perfection of the atomic bomb. “Breeding’”’ signifies the 
creation of as much or more atomic material—be it as 
atomic power material or for bombs—than is burned up 
in producing such material. As explained by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, until now the manufacture of atomic 
material, plutonium, has been turned out only at a net loss 
of another so-called ‘‘fissionable’’ material, scarce and _ pre- 
cious uranium-235. 


Plutonium is actually derived from uranium, another 
kind styled U-238, which is 240 times more common in 
nature than U-235, but which, by itself, is not an atomic 
energy material. However, valuable U-235 must be burned 
in the process of converting this U-238. In the new “breed- 
ing”? process U-235 will continue to be ‘“‘burned’’, though 
not at a net loss, and therefore one will be able to obtain 
much more in atomic pay-off out of the world’s uranium 
(U-235 and U-238 mixture) than was feasible hitherto. 
Most likely this also will hold true for another potential 
atomic fuel called thorium, which is more common ‘than 
uranium. 


An atomic power generator planned to produce electri- 


city for domestic and industrial uses has been designed by 
The said concern, situated 


the North American Aviation Co. 
close to Los Angeles, is prepared to construct a pilot plant; 
such a plant would cost about ten million dollars. Said the 
chairman of North American Aviation Co., Mr. J. H. Kindel- 
berger: 
generate electricity. Such a pilot plant is vital for the 
necessary research and studies if this country is to develop 
the vast potential of electrical power from atomic energy.” 


Some key officials of North America were present when — 


Kindelberger made this announcement at New York. They 
exhibited a scale model of the proposed pilot plant, built 
at the company’s research: laboratories at Downey, complete 
with flashing lights, moving control rods and clicking Geiger 
counter. 


Atomic Energy Commission, 


The Director of Atomic Energy 
Department," Dr. ©. Starr;“explained that the proposed pilot 


“We know a nuclear reactor of our design will ' 


The design’was déveloped under contract with the 


plant would generate about 8,000 kilowatts of electrical : 


power, enough to supply 2,000 average homes with electricity. 
This is how it would be accomplished: 


The enormous quantity of heat produced by the atomic 
fusion process would be absorbed by a liquid metal passing 
through the reactor. The heated liquid metal would be 
piped into an ordinary water boiler to produce steam. The 
steam would then be used to drive a turbine generator 
combination, such as those used by conventional power 
plants to produce electricity. | 


“It is expected”, explained North America’s president, 
J. L. Atwood, “that research and experience with the pilot 
plant will result in the future design of a larger atomic 
energy reactor to produce electricity on the same scale as 
conventional central station electrical plants using ordinary 
fuel or water power.”’ 


As an instance of the amount of power obtainable from 
atomic energy, Dr. Starr explained that the fission or “burn-_ 
ing’ of one pound of fissionable material (such as uranium) 
is roughly equivalent to the burning of 1500 tons of coal. 


By burning 10 pounds of fissionable material a day 
in a reactor power plant, electrical power equal to the 
ultimate capacity of Hoover Dam can be produced, he, said. 
At first the cost would be higher than with conventional 
methods. But through research with a pilot plant more 
nearly competitive methods are expected to be developed. 
In areas where fuels such as coal, gas, oil and water power 
are not economically obtainable, atomic power plants wourd 
have a distinct advantage. 


Routine operation of the pilot plant would require no 
more operating personnel than a conventional plant of the 
identical capacity and would be equally safe to operate, ex- 
plained Dr. Starr. Safety would be achieved through the 
built-in characteristics of the design and by use of special 
control devices. 


Outwardly the pilot plant would resemble an ordinary 
electrical power plant, with the exception of the lack of 
coal, oil or other fuel handling equipment and the attendant 
smoke or fumes. Dr. Starr opined that engineering for 
construction of a power plant could begin immediately and 
full operation could be expected in about two years. 


President Atwood reiterated that his company is not 
in the business of selling electrical power, nor does it intend 
to enter the field; but it is prepared to work with industry, 
or an industry-government, on this project to make atomic 


generators practical and desirable for those who are in 
that business. 


Chairman Kindelberger frankly stated that his company 
is in the market for customers, realizing that the identity 
of the customers will depend upon determinations of na- 


tional policy now in the making. 


As the models by North America, 
it ought to be realized that certain phases of the design 
are classified as restricted data under the Atomic Energy 
Act. But the plans are available for inspection through the 


| 
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Atomic Energy Commission. by all persons and concerns 
cleared for access to restricted data. 


Titanium 


This scarce metal with a promising future is investi- 
gated by “United Business Service” of June 1, and from 
this analysis the following details are gleaned: 


While the annual output of this “wonder metal’ ap- 
proximated only 60 tons in 1950, its production for 1952 
has risen to 1,000 tons. In the course of 19538 more than 
2,000 tons will be produced, and defense officials have set 
a goal of 22,000 annually by 1955. Jets and other military 
needs are taking most of the current supply; titanium will 
be used for engine nacelles in the new Douglas DC7 trans- 


port. 


Though somewhat heavier than aluminium, titanium has 
only one-half the weight of steel. It will stand up under 
high temperatures and is extremely resistant to corrosion; 
yet, it is easy to work. 


While titanium ores are abundant, extraction of the 
metal is difficult and costly under the present (Kroll) 
method. The ore is first reduced to a sponge which is 


selling for about $5 a pound. The sponge is then remelted 


(under an inert atmosphere) into ingots. These are made 
into sheets or other forms selling from $12 to $22 a pound. 
What is badly needed is a more economical extraction pro- 
cess. The ‘potential stakes involved are indicated by the 


- Paley Commission’s estimate that a reduction of the titanium © 


price to 75 cents a pound would lift demand above 500,000 
tons annually by 1975. Ultimate development of a low 
cost continuous chemical or electrolytic process seems cer- 
tain. | 


The current supply of basic titanium is being supplied 
mainly by Titanium Metals Corporation and by Du Pont. 
The latter, through its control of Remington Arms, also 
has an interest in Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., a processing 
firm owned jointly by Remington Arms and Crucible Steel. 
A new $15 million plant at Newport, Del., will double Du 
Pont’s titanium output by mid-1954. : 


Crane Co. is negotiating with the Government for a 
loan and output purchase contract to build a new $26 
million titanium producing plant near Nashville, Tenn. The 
projected capacity of 6,000 tons of sponge annually would 
make Crane the largest U.S. titanium producer. 


National Lead Co., in addition to its interests in Titanium 
Metals Co., owns ‘the largest U.S. ore deposits. Kennecott 
Copper Corpor. and New Jersey Zinc Co. are developing 
important Canadian ore deposits. Kennecott also owns 
rights to a new extracting process now under pilot tests 
by a private laboratory. Allegheny Ludlum claims a new 


method of remelting titanium scrap; hitherto scrap had to | 


be discarded by processors. 


Monsato Chemical Co. has teamed with National Re- 
search Corp. in a search for a cheaper smelting process. 
Bohn Aluminium and Glidden Co. are in similar joint 
ventures. Ferro Corpor. and Horizons, Inc. are also working 
on a process through Horizons Titanium Co., which has 
signed a contract with Union Carbide for research as- 


sistance. Sharon Steel and P. R. Mallory Co. have esta- 


blished the Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corporation for work 
in the field. Republic Steel is now expanding its facilities 
for working titanium metal. 


_ While titanium has a bright future and holds long- 
term prospects from an investment viewpoint, there is no 
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way of telling just when development of a more economical 
extraction method will open the way for large-scale pro- 
duction. 


Items of General Interest 


In 1952 the United States bought 2,500,000,000 lbs 
of coffee from Latin America (about 50% of this from 
Brazil), costing $1,250,000,000. In 1945 wholesale prices 
for green coffee went as low as 13 cents a pound; now 
it stands at about 50 cents. This is due partly to enhanced 
labor cost, and in part to reduced planting. In the 1930ies 
Brazil had 3 billion coffee trees, but these were reduced by 
1945 to 2 billion trees. Now enlarged planting is proceed- 
ing, so that prospects point to lower world prices. 


Great Atlantic & Facific Tea Co. of America reports 
net income for its fiscal year ended February 28 of 
$29,217,000 against $27,177,000 for the preceding year. 


A new drug has been tried out at the New York 
Memorial Center for Cancer, a drug which tends to give 
remissions (and not cures) in cases of leukemia. It is called 
6-mercaptopurine. About 30% of patients treated with it 
have had satisfactory remissions which lasted from one to 
six months. 


The number of Chinese living in Los Angeles is about 
9,200; most of these live in New China Town, a favourite 
spot for tourists. There exist numerous curio shops, doing 
good business. Now, when so-called art objects cannot be 
procured from China, Japanese substitutes enter the breach. 
Then many large Chinese restaurants are there to cater 
for crowds of American patrons. The Chinese Consul is | 
Dr. Kiang, a native of Shanghai, an able and popular official 
who, by the way, holds the dignity of senior Consul. 


Retail sales continue to show rises when compared 
with the dollar turnover with those of 1952; it is con- 
fidently expected that dollar value in the course of 1953 
will top last year to the extent of 6 to 7%. 


Deliveries of refined copper this year are 30% above 


a year ago; and, at the same time, producers inventories 


are lowest since 1950. Paperboard manufacturers are now 
working at 96% of capacity against 83% a year ago. 


In a recent report I dealt in detail with the new 
financing on the part of Phillips Petroleum Co. Meanwhile 
the then missing particulars were publicized. The rate of 
interest on the convertible debentures has been fixed at 
2.7%. The bonds are convertible at the rate of $65 a 
share until 1958; and then at $72 until 1963. The new 
financing has restricted near-term appreciation of the com- | 
mon stock, but further growth of earning power is reason- 
ably certain to prevent dilution of the equity. 


Net sales of. General Electric Co. during the first 
quarter of 1953 were 39% higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year. Business in both civilian and military 
lines continues at high levels. Defense contracts are res- 
ponsible for 30% of sales; current order backlog amounts 
to 3% billion dollars. G.E. does not rest, but plans to ex- 
pand between 1953/55 at a cost of $507 million. The 
current $3 dividend gives a yield of about 4%. G.E. de- 
finitely is a blue chip. 


The difficult problem of solving the huge farm sur- 
pluses is being tackled by the authorities. Latest  pro- 
posals suggest selling surplus food to needy nations in 
terms of local currency; the latter would then be used for 
the Mutual Security Administration program in those coun- 
tries. 
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SITUATION 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IN BURMA 


REPORT BY THE UNION BANK OF BURMA 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN 1952 


The national economy made further progress towards 
recovery in 1952. Some gains were achieved in produc- 
tion and real income. Output increased in all important 
sectors, namely agriculture, forestry, manufacturing and 
mining, though at a lower rate than in the previous year, 
and total output was still considerably below the prewar 
level. While wholesale prices remained fairly steady there 
was a welcome drop of about 30 per cent in the price of 
groundnut oil which had been abnormally high. Retail 


prices as reflected in the cost of living index fell about 5. 


per cent over the year, indicating a narrowing of the spread 
between the price the producer receives and the price the 
consumer pays as a result of greater security and reduced 
cost in transportation. The standard of living in the coun- 
try, which had reached an extremely low level due to war 
and insurrection, further improved as a result of increased 
production and a higher level of imports, which during 1952 
was 18 per cent above the 1951 level. The increase in 
imports was achieved without any adverse effect on the 
balance of payments position, for Burma had a record sur- 


plus and added nearly K 23 crores to the foreign exchange 
reserves, 


The continued success of Government forces against 
insurgency gave further hope of a substantial increase in 
the productive capacity of the country, and the next section 
of this Report gives evidence of some achievement in this 
direction. But the increase in productivity was yet far be- 
low the economic potential of the country, and the year 
under review failed to witness the initiation of any project 
out of the many that have been studied and can greatly 
increase production. The achievements were confined to 
the social field, and considerable progress was made in 
augmenting the educational, medical, public health and hous- 
ing facilities of the country. In the field of production, 
though no projects were initiated, the planning of many 
specific projects for productive investment was completed, 
and machinery set up both for the execution of these pro- 


jects and for their overall supervision and co-ordination.” 


The constitution of the three Development Corporations— 
the Industrial Development Corporation, the Mineral Re- 
sources Development Corporation and the Agricultural De- 
velopment Corporation—has made it possible for a significant 
start being made in these all-important fields of productivi- 
ty. The creation. of the Social and Economic Board with 
the Prime Minister as Chairman ensured that the develop- 
ment programme will be carried through with due expedi- 
tion and in a co-ordinated manner. 


The gathering momentum during 1952 in the develop- 
ment of social services, without commensurate progress in 
the field of productivity, heightens the risk which faces 
any country embarking on a bold programme of. social 
development that unless the gap between the two fields is 
resolutely closed it may not be able to service its pro- 
gramme of social development. That the Union Government 
is fully alive to this risk is evidenced by the urgent plan- 


ning of development projects it has undertaken, the setting 


up of machinery for the execution and co-ordination of 
these projects and the infusion of a spirit of getting on 
with the task through the Pyidawtha Conference held in 
August 1952 and the setting up of Pyidawtha Committees 
throughout the country. But the mere drawing up of sound 
and carefully considered plans will not automatically lead 
to results and determined action must be taken to ensure 


that a proper balance is maintained between the develop- 


ment of social capital and services and of productive capital 
and facilities. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


A notable event in 1952 was the drawing up of the 
preliminary plans of economic development in consultation. 
with three associated firms of engineers, mining consultants 
and economists. The main objective of these plans is to 
step up production, first to the prewar level and then be- 
yond, in order to raise the level of real income and the 
standard of living of the people. 


Estimates of the acreage matured under the principal 
crops, paddy, sesamum, groundnut and cotton in the agri- 


cultural year ended 30th June, 1952 show an advance of 


about 3 per cent over the preceding year. The improve- 
ment however was not uniform for all the crops. The acre- 
age under paddy: increased by less than 2 per cent. Sesa- 
mum and groundnut gained about 6 to 8 per cent, while 
cotton production showed the most rapid expansion with an 
acreage increase of 15 per cent. For the current year end- 


ing 30th June 1953, the latest official forecasts available to 


date of the acreage sown and likely to mature give a 5.7 
per cent increase for rice, 3.3 per cent: increase for ground- 
nut, 4.9 per cent increase for sesamum and 12 per cent 
increase for cotton. The stage may well have reached when 
further improvements in security conditions may not alone 
lead to substantial increases in production. Improved 
methods of cultivation, improved agricultural credit facili- 
ties and greater inducements may be needed to achieve 
further increased output. 


Arrangements to carry out the Five-Year Plan of Agri- 
cultural Development progressed during the year. The 
steps taken include among others preparations for the esta- 
blishment of a State Agricultural Bank. In addition to 
loans, encouragement to agriculture will be given in the 
form of subsidies and exemption from land revenue of 
areas brought back into cultivation. 


There was a small increase in the production of timber. 
According to provisional data for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1952 the production of teak in Burma proper was 
over 119,000 tons, approximately the same as in the pre- 
vious year. Hardwood production of 275,000 tons, how- 


ever, represented an increase of 21 per cent over last year’s 
figure, 


Projects for industrial development drawn up during’ 
the year included modernisation of the rice and timber 
milling industry, the establishment of an integrated forest 


industry, a pulp and paper mill, a tile and brick plant and 


the development of hydro-electric power. Progress in this 
field consisted mainly in laying the groundwork. 


The Government Cotton Spinning and Weaving Factory 
which commenced work in May 1951 has made considerable 
progress. The monthly volume of production in the factory 
during 1952 averaged 50 per cent higher than at the end 
of 1951. The output of cotton yarn for the first 10 months 


of the year totalled approximately 1,732,000 pounds as com-. 


pared to a total output of about 420,000 pounds during 
the 4 months of its operation in 1951, the average monthly 


output in 1952 being 173,200 pounds against an average of 
105,000 pounds during 1951, 


There was considerable construction activity during the 
year both in Rangoon and in the district towns. The hous- 
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ing programme of the Government also showed greater 
progress compared to the previous year. An allocation of 
K 3 crores has been made to the Housing Board for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 and active steps have been taken to secure 
the technicians and materials. 


There were fewer disruptions to transport lines by 
insurgents during 1952. The growing success in the restora- 
tion of law and order and increasing economic activity re- 
sulted in a marked expansion in internal transportation, 
especially by land. The number of tons of freight carried 
by Burma Railways in the fiscal year 1951-52 was 16 per cent 
above 1950-51. The ton-miles of freight carried increased 
considerably more, 37 per cent, reflecting in part the ex- 
tension of services up-country. 


Wholesale prices of selected commodities in Rangoon 
registered moderate but diverse changes in 1952. There 
were slight increases in the prices of rice, gram, dry 
chillies, onions and dry fish. On the other hand, the price 
of groundnut oil declined steadily, and closed the year with 
the lowest year-end price since 1948. The price of tobacco 
leaf declined about 30 per cent during the year. Wholesale 
price trends were in general] reflected in similar movements 
in retail prices. : 


The index of prices (1941 =— 100) for selected com- 
modities consumed by the average Burmese family was 
lower in 1952 than in 1951. The average for the year 
was 337 as compared to 354 in 1951. This was the third 
consecutive yearly detline since the peak of 437 in 1949. 
The chief components of the index—food, clothing, fuel and 
The moderate decrease in 
the prices of selected consumers’ goods is the result of in- 
creased production and improved transportation. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Money Supply 


Privately held money veil increased by K 5.23 crores 
during the year from K 60.56 crores to K 65.79 crores. 
This increase took the form of a K 1.67 crores growth in 
notes and coin held outside the banks and a K 3.56 crvres 
growth in the demand deposits at the commercial banks. 
The usual seasonal variations governed the level of money 
supply. The total rose steadily from K 60.56 crores at the 
beginning of the year to a peak of K 74.44 crores at the 
end of March as heavy disbursements of funds took place 
in connection with the marketing of rice. Most of the 
increase was in notes and coin held outside the banks, which 
rose by K 12.06 crores. Demand deposits in the commer- 
cial banks rose by K 1.8 crores. After March money supply 
declined steadily until it reached the lowest point of K 65.03 
crores at the end of November. All of the decline was 
accounted for by an inflow of notes and coin. Demand 
deposits in commercial banks on the other hand continued 
to rise from K 20.8 crores at the beginning of the year 
to a peak of K 26.3 crores at the end of July; thereafter 
they dropped considerably in August, and then remained 
fairly stable, totalling K 24.4 crores at the end of the year. 


As in the previous year, the two major factors affecting 
privately held money supply were the large inflow of foreign 
exchange and the increase in the Government’s cash holdings. 
The net inflow of foreign exchange, which tends to increase 
money supply, was of the order of K 22.81 crores. On 
the other hand, the Government’s total cash receipts (in- 
cluding receipts from rice sales abroad) exceeded total 
cash disbursements (exclusive of net repayment on retire- 
ment of Government debt held by the banks) by an esti- 
mated K 15.12 crores. The expansionary potential of the 
foreign exchange inflow was thus prevented from having its 
full effect on money supply. A minor factor was the re- 
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crease for the year was K 4 crores or 15.8 per cent. 
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payment of commercial bank credit outstanding which re- 
duced money supply by a further K 90 lakhs. 


Factors Influencing Privately Held Money Supply 


Factor Amount in crores 
: : of kyats 
Tending to increase 
Net inflow of foreign exohange ............ 22.81 
Tending to decrease 
Increase in Govt’s cash balances ...... 15.12 
Net increase in money supply ................ 5.23 


Notes and coin in circulation outside the Union Bank 
rose by K 1.49 crores to a total of K 42.61 crores, the 
largest year-end amount since 1947. There was a slight 
decrease in the circulation of small denomination notes and 
a slight increase in the circulation of K 10 and K 100 notes. 


Currency in Circulation Outside the Union Bank 
At the end of 1952 by Denominations 


Denominations Amount in qrores 


of kyats 


* Exchange India coin 


The gradual increase in business activity was accom- 
panied by a further increase in the rate of turnover of 
privately held deposits. The private deposit turnover rate 
has risen consistently in recent years—from .496 for 1949 
to .643 for 1952. 


Commercial Banking 


During 1952, one bank was incorporated in Rangoon 
bringing the total number of commercial banks to 23. 
Under the provisions of the new Act all banks, which were 
in existence at the time, were granted licences to carry on 


banking business and 17 were classified as scheduled banks. 


Two branches were opened by one of the banks, one 
being located at Taunggyi, which did not previously have 
banking facilities. At the end of the year there were 21 
banks operating in Rangoon, 2 each in Mandalay and Moul- 
mein, and 1 each in Akyab, Maymyo, Taunggyi and Tavoy. 


Prior to the 1st July 1952, monthly. statements were 
furnished by 19 banks and 17 which maintained accounts 
with the Bank submitted weekly returns. Since then, under 
the new Act, both forms of returns have been submitted 
by all the banks and the weekly statements were made more 
detailed and informative. 


The aggregate demand and time liabilities of the banks 
rose steadily during the first half of the year, from K 25.26 
crores at the beginning of the year to K 29.35 crores at 
the end of June. After the middle of the year, deposits 
fluctuated slightly reaching a peak of K 31.82 crores in 
November and closing the year at K 29.26 crores. The in- 
The 
ratio of cash and balances with the Bank and its agencies 
to such liabilities averaged 21.8 per cent for the year. 

The new Act, for the first time, required all banks to 
maintain minimum cash reserves with the Bank, the present 
requirement being 8 per cent of their demand liabilities 
and 3 per cent of their time liabilities, the lowest level 
permissible under the Act. 

Bank advances (including bills discounted) revealed a 
marked seasonal trend, reaching a peak of K 21.05 crores 


in the middle of February and then receded gradually until 


they reached their lowest point of K 12.57 crores in Octo- 
ber. At the end of the year, advances aggregated K 15.08 
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crores as compared to K 15.90 crores outstanding at the end 
of December 1951. Advances also showed a wide fluctua- 
tion with respect to total demand and time deposits. In 
the middle of February 1952 advances were 77.9 per cent 
of total deposits as compared to 41.6 per cent in October 
when advances were at their lowest level for the year. At 
the end of 1952 they were 51.5 per cent of deposits, which 
is considerably lower than the 62.9 per cent at the end of 
1951. The high ratio at the end of last year reflected the 
high level of advanees arising from the large volume of 
imports, 

There were no marked changes in investment port- 
folios during the year, either in quantity or quality. 


which did not submit returns previously. Government 
securities declined during the first quarter when, presum- 
ably because of the seasonal demand for funds, most of 
the banks did not renew their holdings of maturing Treasury 
bills. Treasury bill holdings declined from K 227 lakhs 
at the beginning of the year to K 149.50 lakhs at the end 
of March. During the slack season, however, more funds 
were available for the purchase of Treasury bills and such 
investments reached K 247 lakhs at the end of September. 
As business activity increased, bill holdings again declined, 
the total amounting to K 154.50 lakhs at the end of the 
year. 

There were also some significant changes during the 
year in the distribution of advances and loans among various 
types of business. Total advances for production of food 
and raw material dropped by K 147 lakhs, the decline being 
almost wholly accounted for by a decrease in agricultural 
and timber advances. There was a slight increase in the 
amount of credit extended for processing and manufacturing, 
a decrease of K 20 lakhs in advances to clothing and textile 


establishments being more than offset by an increase of — 


K 81 lakks in advances for: the processing of paddy and 
rice, and timber. ‘The largest gain was to the distributive 
trades and marketing, the total of loans and advances rising 
from K 192 lakhs to K 359 lakhs over the year as a whole. 
Outstanding advances for these purposes showed a steady 
rise after the first quarter—from 193 lakhs at the end of 
the first quarter to 359 lakhs at the end of the year. 


Money Market 


The stringency experienced by the money market in 
1951 as a result of heavy textile credits was further ac- 
centuated during the first few months of 1952 when the 
usual seasonal rise in the demand for funds was super- 
imposed on an already tight money market. The inter-bank 
call money rate which had risen from % per cent in 1950 
to 1% per cent by the end of 1951 rose further to 2 per 
cent in January, the highest level since 1948. The 2 per 
cent rate was maintained until June when the liquidation 
of outstanding advances, together with the seasonal decline 
in the demand for new funds, eased the market stringency 
and the rate dropped to 1% per cent. There was a further 
decline to 1% per cent in October, this rate being main- 
tained for the rest of the year. 

The Bank was still operating under the old Act during 
the first part of the year and was therefore unable to do 
much to relieve the stringency. However, within the limits 
of the old Act, the Bank was able to lend against Government 
securities, and one bank, which had holdings of these securi- 
ties, obtained funds. As in previous years, commercial 
banks sought assistance from abroad and.it is estimated 
that foreign funds amounting to K 5 crores were employed 
in Burma at the peak of the season. 


Interest Rates 


Interest rates charged by the scheduled banks were 
relatively stable in 1952 in contrast to the general stiffening 


The 
total increased slightly because of the inclusion of one bank. 
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of rates in 1951. The minimum rates for advances secyred 
by title deeds of immovable property and gold ornaments 
and precious stones fell from 5% and 5 per cent respec- 
tively in the first quarter to 4 per cent in the second quarter. 
The maximum rate on advances against gold ornaments 
and precious stones, however, rose in the same period from 
12 to 12% per cent: There were no further changes in 
these maximum and minimum rates during the remainder 
of the year. The maximum and minimum rates for other 
types of advances remained unchanged, 


In 1951, on the other hand, there was a general rise 
in interest rates, reflecting in’ part the large demand for 
credit arising from the substantial increase in imports. 
The maximum rate charged for several types of loans was 
increased in the latter part of that year. The rate on ad- 
vances secured by commodities was raised from 8 to 12 
per cent, advances against imported goods from 8 to 9 
per cent, advances against gold ornaments and precious 
stones from 10 to 12 per cent and both clean and unsecured 
advances from 9 to 9% per cent. There were only slight 


increases in the minimum rates charged for various types 
of advances. 


At the end of 1952 the reported minimum and maximum 
rates on the major types of advances were as follows:— 
against commodities and imported: goods 4 to 12 per cent; 
against gold ornaments and precious stones 4 to 12% per 
cent; against stock exchange collateral 4% to 6 per cent; 
on clean advances 3% to 12 per cent and unsecured advances 
4 to 9% per cent. There were no appreciable changes in 
interest rates paid on deposits, the only change being an 
increase from one-half to three-fourths of one per cent 
in the minimum rate ~"!nwed on 3 months fixed deposits. 


Government Finance 


Preliminary data of the actual Government receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 1951-52 indicate total 
expenditures, on revenue as well as capital accounts, of 
K 70.8 crores and total receipts of K 76 crores. Though 
the surplus indicated by these figures is approximately K 5 
crores as compared to the deficit of K 138.7 crores given in. 
the revised budget estimates, the data for several of the 
items of expenditure are incomplete so that the final figures 
may show a much smaller surplus: or even a deficit. 


The improved budget picture revealed by the preli- 
minary data over the revised estimates reflects both a small 
increase in receipts and a substantial lag in expenditures. 
Combined revenue and capital receipts were about K 1.5 
crores above the revised estimates whereas current and 
capital expenditures were about K 17.4 crores below. The 
preliminary data for actual current expenditures show in- 
creases above the revised estimates in several items, the 
principal one being a K 7 lakh rise in Medical expenditure. 
There were also a number of items in current expenditures 
which were slightly below the revised estimates, the prin- 
cipal one being a K A, 8 crore Gnereane in expenditures for 
defence. 


The major part of the lag in actual expenditures was in 
capital outlays. There were several items of capita! ex- 
penditure which showed small increases above the revised 
estimates but these were more than offset by decreases in 
others with the result that actual capital expenditures were 
about K 12 crores below the revised estimates—K 25 crores 
instead of the K 37 crores estimated. The main items 
accounting for this reduction of K 12 crores were decreases 
in net loans and advances by Government of K 6.1 crores, 
defence services capital outlay K 1.7 crores (considerable 
foreign purchases, however, are yet to be recorded) and 
civil works capital outlay K 1.2 crores. The substantial 
decrease in loans and advances is probably accounted for 
mainly by the fact that the major part of the loan to 
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the Burma Railways had not been recorded when the pre- 
liminary data were prepared. | 


Am excess of Government expenditures in Burma over 


its receipts from domestic resources adds to the private 
money supply and enlarges private incomes. This is what 
happened during the year despite the surplus in total re- 
ceipts as compared to total expenditures. The primary rea- 
son for this apparent discrepancy is that a substantial 
amount of Government reeeipts comes from abroad in the 
form of net contributions from. state enterprises such as 
the State Agricultural Marketing Board which derive their 
income primarily from exports. Foreign receipts in contrast 
to domestic receipts do not reduce the money supply 
or the private incomes of the people in Burma. It should 
be noted here also that the effect of building up Government 
deposits in the Bank from net foreign exchange receipts 


is not deflationary; instead it means that the Government 


is not adding as much to the privately held. money supply 
as it would if those balances were spent. In the calendar 
year 1952 the Government contributed net about K 13 crores 
to the private money supply through the excess in its total 
expenditures over its total receipts from domestic sources. 
The fact that the actual increase in the privately held money 
supply during the year was no more than K 5.2 crores as in- 


dicated in the table on page 8 was due to the, excess of 


private external expenditure over receipts of K 6.6 crores 
and the net repayment by private individuals and businesses 
of loans and advances taken from banks amounting to K 90 
lakhs. The net income received by the private sector from 
the Government was mainly utilised for external expenditure 


The budget estimates for the current fiscal year 1952-53 : 


call for an increase in both receipts and expenditures. Cur- 
rent receipts of the Union Government are estimated at K 
69.9 crores and current expenditures at K 65.5 crores, leav- 
ing an estimated surplus on current account of K 4.5 crores. 
The capital budget calls for an expenditure of K 47.6 crores, 


which if realized will result in an overall deficit of K 29.6. 


crores, 


internal Public Debt : 


The internal debt at the end of 1952 amounted to K 6.77 
crores, consisting of K 3.9 crores of Treasury bills, K 1.59 
crores of 3 year bonds, and K 1.28 crores of 5 year bonds. 


The debt decreased by K 30 lakhs during the year, reflect- 


ing primarily a K 58 lakh drop in Treasury bills offset in 
part by an increase in 5 year bonds. 


The only significant change in ownership during the 
year was in Treasury bills, the holdings of the Bank and 


commercial banks decreasing by K 60 lakhs and K 72 lakhs 


respectively while the holdings of state enterprises in- 
creased by K 78 lakhs. The reduction in bank holdings 
reflected both the decrease in Treasury bills outstanding 
as well as a smaller proportion of outstanding bills being 
held by these institutions. The additional amount of: 5 
year bonds outstanding was absorbed by the commercial 
banks, state enterprises and the public, holdings of the 
latter showing the largest gain with an increase of K 13 
lakhs. The increase in public holdings of the 5 year bonds, 
offset only partially by a reduction in bills and 3 year bonds, 
is encouraging because a broader market for Government 


securities is beneficial both to the Government and to the 
Bank. | | 


Balance of Payments 


The main features of Burma’s international transactions 
during 1952 were the record levels for both payments and 
receipts for the year and the increasing share of the private 
sector in the country’s export trade. In 1952 nearly 58 


“per cent of ‘the export proceeds were earned by the private 


sector as against 32 per cent in 1951, 


Balance of Payments (a) 
(Receipts (+) payments (—)) | 
(In crores of kyats) 
1951 1952 
Items (provisional) 
geese — 14.03 (b) — 14.35 (c) 
+ 28.37 + 35.48 
Transportation & insurance ............ — 1.37 — 1.46 
Government Expenditure .............. — 3.19 — 4.43 
Total goods & services ........ + 22.72 + 29.42 
Private capital movements + .62 — .99 
Gold subscriptions to I.M.F. & I.B.R.D. . — 


— 


(a) Details do not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

~ (b) “Facludes E.C.A. Aid K 2.03 crores for the year 1951. 

(c) Includes E.C.A. Aid K 2.1 crores during January-June 1952. 

The trade balance was favourable as usual showing a 
surplus of K 35.43 crores for the year which was approxi- 
mately K 7 erores or 25 per cent larger than the surplus 
in 1951. The larger surplus in 1952 resulted mainly from 
an increase in export receipts which rose considerably more 
than payments for imports. The rise in export prices and 
a decline in import:prices, discussed more fully below, was 
an important contributing factor; but the larger surplus 
was also due to the non-recurrence in 1952 of certain special 
payments made in 1951 such as the gold subscription to 
the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the decrease 
in private remittances abroad. As in previous years, non- 
trade items showed deficits both on private and Govern- 
ment account. 
Phere was a marked increase in the amount of export 
receipts going to the private sector, the total being K 66.6 
crores in 1952 in contrast to K 31.2 crores in 1951. 
Government receipts from exports dropped to K 48.4 crores 
as compared to K 65 crores a year ago. Payments for 
imports rose from K 68 crores in 1951 to K 79.9 crores 
in 1952. Imports under both O.G.L. and licence were higher 
than in 1951.. | 

Earnings of hard currencies (i.e, Canadian dollars, 
United States dollars and currencies of American Account 
countries) proved sufficient to cover expenditures and the 
year closed with a modest surplus, 


Foreign Trade 

Provisional data for the fiscal year ending September 
1952 showed an increase in both exports and imports, in 
terms of value, over the preceding year. The foreign trade 


‘position of the last three fiscal years and the average of 


the last four prewar years is given below:— 


Exports of Importsfor Surplus (+) or 
Period domestic domestic use Deficit (—) 
produce 
(In crores of kyats) 
1937-88 to 1940-41 


annual average) ......+.. 51.64 24.93 + 26.71 
wile 97.76 67.59 + 30.17 


Although exports increased slightly in 1951-52, imports 
rose considerably more with the .result that the export sur- 
plus was reduced by nearly one half. Data on export and 
import values reflect both changes in physical quantity and 
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in prices. In terms of physical quantity, imports were run- 
ning close to the prewar level by the end of the fiscal year 
1951-52, whereas exports were slightly smaller in volume 
than in the previous year and far below the prewar level. 
With regard to prices there were a further improvement in 
the terms of trade. The general index of export prices (1936- 
- 41=100) rose from 764.2 in the first quarter of the fiscal 

year to 845.1 in the last quarter. The index for the prices 
of imports (1936-41100), however, dropped from 413.3 
to 273.8 during the same period. The import price index 
for textiles and clothing dropped from 380.8 to 163.9, and 
for the machinery and miscellaneous group from 357.7 to 
258.1. The favourable movement in the terms of trade has 
not been unknown to other primary producing countries 
and Burma is now enjoying no more than what other coun- 
tries did and are still doing to some extent. 

Rice continued to be the major source of foreign ex- 
change. Rice exports.in the fiscal year 1951-52 amounted 
to 1,150,000 tons—190,000 tons short of 1950-51. The 
decrease arose chiefly from the absence of carry over from 
the preceding year and the rather slow movement of exports 
in the early months of 1952. Slight increases were regis- 
tered in other principal export commodities—raw rubber, 
raw cotton, timber and mineral produce. Exports of raw 
rubber and timber were slightly higher than in the previous 
fiscal year. Rubber exports of 21 million pounds were not 
far below the prewar average of 23 million pounds but 
timber exports were far below—71 thousand tons as com- 
pared to an annual average of 253 thousand tons for: the 
period 1938-39 to 1940-41. Raw cotton exports rose from 
26 million pounds in 1950-51 to 32 million in 1951-52. 
Exports of metal ores totalled 22,000 tons, more than 
double that of the previous year, but were still far below 
the prewar level. . 

Imports rose substantially in the fiscal year 1951-52, 
the increase being fairly evenly divided between consumer 
and capital goods. The most marked change was in im- 
ports of cotton piece-goods which dropped to less than 70 
million yards as compared to 145 million yards in 1950- 
51. The 1951-52 imports of cotton piece-goods were more 
in line with the postwar years than the heavy influx in 
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the previous year. Imports of cotton yarn and thread 
rose from 9 million pounds to 14 million and condensed 
milk from 141,000 to 408,000 cwts. Thére were: slight to 
moderate increases in imports of RPEREON bags ant sacks, 
and mineral oil. 

There were some important shifts in the divoaiaes of 
Burma’s foreign trade in 1951-52. India regained her posi- 
tion as Burma’s leading customer, taking 28 per cent of 
total exports, after having yielded it to Ceylon in the pre- 
vious two years. Only 14.6 per cent of 1951-52 exports 
went to Ceylon as compared to 24 per cent in 1950-51. 
There were small declines in the proportion of exports going | 
to Japan and Indonesia and a avant increase to the United 
Kingdom. : 


The most important chaties on the import side was 


also between Burma and India, with only 28 per cent of 


last year’s imports coming from India as compared to 37.5 
in the preceding year. Imports from the United Kingdom 
rose sharply—from 16 to 25 per cent. There was a slight 
decrease in the percentage of total imports from Japan— 
from 16.5 per cent to 13.4. About two-thirds of Burma’s 
imports thus came from three countries—India, the United 
Kingdom and Japan. 


Exchange & Trade Controls 


No changes were made during the year in the control 
on outward remittances. Owing to the losses experienced 


by exporters of beans and pulses as a result of foreign 


importers failing to take up: the shipments on arrival at 
the destination, all exports of beans and pulses were made 
subject to pre-payment or opening of confirmed irrevocable 
letters of credit. In the field of import control, a new 
open general licence was issued permitting the free im- 
portation from non-dollar sources of certain raw materials 
required by local industries. 


Foreign Debt 


The foreign debt of Burma was K 85.5 crores ai the 
end of the year, there having been a slight reduction owing 
to payments made during the year on the debt to the United. 


States. There were no sued in the debts to India and 
the United Kingdom. | 


THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION IN TAIWAN 


(Following is a literary translation of the adminis- 
trative report on finance, economy and commerce in 
Taiwan, delivered by Premier Chen Cheng to the Legis. 
lative Yuan on April 28, 1953. It covers the period 
from November 1952 to March 1953, and is a con- 
tinuation of his previous report to the Legislators in 
November 1952. From this report of the Premier, 
one can see what economic problems are facing Taiwan 
at the moment, how the Government has tackled these 
problems, and what the Government intends to do in 
the immediate future). 


Budgetary Balance 


Fer the last three years we have overcome numerous 
difficulties in achieving budgetary balances. While the bud- 
getary deficit in 1949 was over 87%, it has been reduced 
to 88% in 1950, 21% in 1951 and 5% in 1952, according 
to the final accounting of the Government including receipts 
from Patriotic Bonds. Comparing with the financial condi- 
tions in other countries, this 5% deficit can be regarded 
as very small and it is a very normal phenomenon. How- 
ever, the aim of our efforts should be to attain a complete 
balance between receipts and expenditures of the National 
Treasury, 

Divergence of. opinions still exists on monetary theories. 
Nevertheless, in the light of our past bitter experience and 
the actual conditions now confronting us, we believe that 


the policy of keeping a balanced budget is still very sound. 
In my previous reports I have repeatedly stressed the fact 
that, despite the progress made on government finance during 
the last several years, difficulties have not yet been com- 
pletely overcome. In order to achieve a budgetary balance 


we need to make greater efforts, especially in regard to 
strict enforcement of the budget. 


To attain a budgetary equilibrium our efforts in the 


future should be directed to three directions, namely (1) 


development of new revenue sources, (2) curtailment of 
expenditures, and (3) over-all planning. In respect of 
development of new revenue sources, our attention should 
be given to improving the existing system of taxation, ad- 
justing tax rates and strengthening inspections. In fact, 
all these we have done during the last few years and have 
achieved good results, notably the continued increases in 
tax revenues. In the future we intend to revise the income 
tax, to make adjustment between the. household tax and the 
income tax, to institute excess profit tax, to increase the 
inkeritance tax, and to continue strengthening the work 
of inspection. We are also planning to levy a tax on the 
increment value of urban land. Furthermore, in order to 
make a thorough study of customs tariffs, the Government 
has decided to re-establish the National Tariff Commission 
under the Ministry of Finance, 
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' 1952 and will put them into: effect. 


“June 18, 1953 


Concerning curtailment of expenditures, the Executive 
Yuan hag successively formulated measures in 1951 and 
In view of actual cir- 
cumstances of last two years, it is not only more important 
to adopt.a retrenchment policy than to develop new revenue 
sources, but it is more urgent and necessary. Hence we 


- must continue to make greater efforts in the future in the 


year, 


direction of economy and austerity. In this connection, the 
the following two points are of especial importance: 

| (1) In the past, various governmental organizations 
have made expenditures extraneous to budgetary estimates. 
This practice is not proper no matter whether these expendi- 
tures were covered by budgeted revenues or by extra re- 
venues, since it would give rise to supplementary budgets 
which are made after fait accompli events. This practice 
has not only upset the budgetary system and national finance 
but ran counter to the policy of austerity. Therefore, in 
order to attain financial : NN, such a practice should 
never be permitted, 

(2) While expenditures extraneous to budgetary esti- 
mates should be subjected to strict control, it is important 
to note that all budgetary expenditures should also be scru- 
tinized. Greater efforts should be made to strengthen the 
financial control of the various governmental organizations. 

In regard to co-ordination of Central and local govern- 
ments finance, splendid results have been achieved since last 
because all governmental departments have shown 
co-operation and taken the correct view that national in- 
terest is above sectional interest. Hereafter we should 
redouble our efforts to make this co-ordination a continued 
success either in respect of policy or technique. 

It may be said that, on matters of national finance, 
although notable progress has been made in recent years, 
difficulties are not yet completely. overcome. For this year 
no serious financial difficulties are expected, but we must 


be vigilant and prudent; otherwise, what is presently a 


very minor difficulty may become serious. 


ll. Simplification of Exchange Rates 


Since April 1951 onward there have been Sore foreign 
exchange rates for Taiwan Dollars, one called the Official 
Rate, and the other the Certificate Rate. The Official Rate 
was originally applicable to the following categories of im- 
ports and outward remittances: (1) imports of productive 
equipment and raw materials by the public enterprises, (2) 
outward remittances by military and governmental organiza- 
tions, and (3) imports of eleven categories of productive 
machinery, equipments and daily necessities. To all other 
imports and outward remittances the Certificate Rate was 
applied. For exports and inward remittances the original 
regulations were that (1) for exports by private traders, 
20% of the export value should be surrendered at the Official 
Rate, and the other 80% at the Certificate Rate, (2) for 
exports by public enterprises, the Official Rate should be 
applied to the whole amount of export proceeds, and (3) 
all inward overseas remittances should be paid for in Tai- 
wan Dollars at the Certificate Rate. 


However, owing to great changes in commodity prices 


in the world market, and in order to encourage our export 


trade, the Government has during the past year gradually 
permitted a number of private traders to surrender their 
foreign exchange proceeds arising from their exports with 
100% at the Certificate Rate. A good many public enter- 
prises were also authorized to settle a part or whole of 
their export proceeds at the Certificate Rate. Since last 


January all exports made by private traders or public en- 


terprises have been given the Certificate Rate 100%, with 
the notable exception of sugar and rice, which are still 
settled 20% at Official Rate and 80% at Certificate Rate. 
With these changes of application of the exchange rates 
to the export trade, similar changes in regard to the import 
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trade were deemed necessary. Hence, during the same 
period the kinds of imports for which the Official Rate was 
applicable gradually diminished until now all imports are 
settled at the Certificate Rate. As to the outward remit- 
tances of governmental funds, although the Government 
would not stand to gain or lose from a high or low exchange 
rate, it was feared that a low official rate might be con- 
ducive to wasteful spending, therefore it has been decided 
also to apply the Certificate Rate to this category of remit- 
tances. The extra outlay arising from the shifting of the 
exchange rate sustained by the public organizations will 
be made up by the “differential account” kept at the Bank 
of Taiwan, and the Government is preparing a budget for 
this extra outlay, which is to be submitted to the Legislative 
Yuan for approval. 

As matters stand today, except for the difference of 
about NT$1 between the exchange rate applicable to sugar 
and rice exports and that which is applicable to all other 
imports and exports as well as remittances, thus constitut- 
ing a book gain in the “differential account’, the foreign 
exchange rate for the Taiwan Dollar is now practically 
uniform. Much administrative difficulty is thus obviated; 
and at the same time we are now able to live up to the 
expectation of the International Monetary Fund. 

Now that the exchange rate is simplified, the Executive 


Yuan shall in the immediate future go a step further to 


re-organize all the existing foreign exchange screening com- 


' mittees and sub-committees with a view to simplifying the 


application procedures for foreign exchange so that we may 
have a better system for foreign exchange allocations and 
may achieve better utilization of our foreign exchange re- 
sources. We shall consult with the various organizations 
concerned on this matter. 


III. Re-adjustment of Wage and Salary Scales of oe 
Military and Civil Servants 


Hardship of the military and civil servants due to 
their meagre income has received continuous attention of 
the Executive Yuan. Last September, owing to limited funds 
available, the adjustment of wage and salary scales was 
confined to the rank and file and the country and village 
workers of the Government. Repeated efforts were made 
to devise means to adjust the pay of all other civil servants 
of the Government, but the lack of an adequate source 
of funds has compelled the Government to postpone the 
measure. 

Last year when the Legislative Yuan examined the 1953 
Fiscal Year budget, it was decided to designate the revenue 
from the differential exchange rates as the fiscal source 
for increasing the pay of the military and civil servants. 
However, this fiscal source has become problematical. The 
fund is realized mainly from the export of sugar and rice. 
Around 500,000 metric tons of sugar can be exported this 
year, but the average price of sugar is merely a little over 
US$100.00 per ton. At the same time, because of the 
sugar and rice price parity, the cost of the sugar purchased 
by the Government is now very much higher than the ori- 
ginal estimate. Therefore, the Taiwan sugar is now faced 
with high cost and low selling price, and a great loss is 
expected. 

In respect to rice, last year’s production is estimated 
at 1,600,000 tons; but, owing to diverse reasons, the amount 
of rice available for export will be smaller than originally 
estimated. Any surplus income from the rice export may 
yet be inadequate to meet the loss from sales to the military 
at a lower price. Hence, because of far smaller returns 
from the differential exchange rates on sugar and rice 
exports than anticipated, the fund available for meeting the 
increased pay of the military and civil servants is now 
very small and meets with difficulty. 

In view of our bitter experience on the mainland and 
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the actual circumstances confronting us, we are of the 
opinion that, in trying to raise the pay of the military 
and civil servants, thereby improving their living conditions, 
we should bear in mind three conditions: first, it is necessary 
to maintain budgetary balance; second, it is important not 
to increase note issue; and third, it should be really effec- 
tive in achieving the purpose of alleviating the hardship 
of our fellow workers. If it is not possible to accomplish 
all these, it would not only be a farce to make the adjust- 
ment in wages and salaries of our fellow workers, but 
it would have detrimental effects on the country as well as 
themselves. The latter, by accepting a low pay, are in 
fact contributing to the country by way of mitigating its 
difficulty, but, if the effort to improve their living conditions 
should result in increasing the difficulty of the country, 
this increased difficulty or burden would eventually be 
borne by every citizen of the country. The Executive Yuan 
is still earnestly studying a practical solution to this pro- 


blem and it is hoped that in the near future a solution 
may be found. 


The total population of Taiwan is around 8,500,000 at 
present, of which over 700,000 are military and civil 
servants. 
that in order to stage a long-range war against com- 
munism we must practise austerity and exercise spiritual 
power to exonerate ourselves from the material suffering, 
and must redouble our effort to increase production and 
promote reconstruction, so that, by augmenting the sources 
of revenues of the Government, the livelihood of its workers 
could be improved gradually. 


IV. Rice and Sugar Production and Yarn and Cloth Control 


During the last few years, productions of the principal 
products, such as rice, fertilizers, electricity, petroleum, 
cement, yarn and cloth, fish, paper, salt, coal etc., have all 
reached tne peak production records. According to the 
Four-Year Plan, the objective of which is to attain economic 
independence, this Year’s production goals are 1,700,000 
metric tons of rice, 800,000 tons of sugar, 158,000 tons 


of fertilizers, 376,000 kilowatts of electric power, 450,000 | 


tons of cement, 337,500 tons of salt, 1,900,000 tons of coal, 
80,000 pieces of cotton yarn, 81,300,000 yards of cotton 
cloth, and 140,000 tons of fish. Barring unexpected cir- 
cumstances, all productions can reach the expected goals 
this year. Now two problems require special elucidation: 

First, it is the problem of rice and sugar production 


and their export. Rice is a daily necessity to us and 
sugar an exportable: commodity. In 1949 the guiding prin- 


ciple concerning the relative production of rice and sugar 


was made, namely, that all land suitable for rice production 
should be devoted to rice production. Hence, the amount 
of land devoted to sugar production has been gradually 
reduced in recent years. This year’s marked rise in ‘sugar 
production was due to the increased application of fertilizers 
and the use of improved seedlings. The adaptability of the 
land to-various productions is limited by natural factors. 
It is practically impossible to convert most of the ‘land 
under sugar production into rice production. Moreover, 
sugar export accounts for over 50% of the entire export 
value of Taiwan annually. Nor is it possible to expect 


foreign exchange earnings from rice export to be as much 


as from sugar export. In the future and now, our policy 
should still be that all land suitable to rice cultivation should 
be applied to rice production rather than sugar. In order 
to encourage farmers to cultivate more rice fields rather 
than grow sugarcane, and in order to reduce the loss sustain- 
ed by the Taiwan Sugar Corporation resulting from. its 
maintaining the sugar and rice price parity, the Government 
is paying earnest attention to the problem of whether this 
price parity should be kept or a reasonable adjustment made. 


By comparing these two figures, we at once realize 
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Owing to the fall of the price of sugar in the inter- 
national market, the export of sugar to Japan was once con- 
fronted with difficulty ; but a solution to the difficulty has 
been found soon afterwards. The present sugar sales have 
reached 500,000 metric tons roughly, and hence there will 
be no shortage of foreign exchange hereafter, especially 
the barter dollar with Japan. 

At this point it may be explained why sbenitly there | 

has been a shortage of rice supply? This is a phenomenon 
unknown in the last three years, and one that should not 
exist at this time of the year. There are two principal 
reasons forthe recent rice shortage: first, the amount of 
rice in the hands of the Government has diminished due to 
the fact that the granting of the agricultural credit has 
been inadequate and that the adjusted barter arrangement 
of rice for fertilizers has reduced the amount of rice avail- 
able to the Government; secondly, the increase in rice con- 
sumption of the farmers as a result of their improved liveli- 
hood. Now that new rice is coming to the market in large 
quantities and that the Government is taking the necessary . 
steps to ensure its supply, it is expected that the supply 
of rice will soon be restored to normal. To achieve an ade- 
quate supply of rice, we shall in the future not only strive 
to increase production, but also improve our system of 
distribution and establish an overall budget for rice, so that 
production and consumption can be synchronized. 
The second problem concerns yarn and cloth con- 
trol. There have been different Shapes cf opinion con- 
cerning the present policy of yarn and cloth control. The 
question whether the present policy of control is justified 
or not can well be answered and explained by the increased > 
production figures of spindles and cotton yarn. Prior to 
V-J Day, there were less than 20,000 spindles in Taiwan. 
But the number of spindles increased to 50,000 in 1950, 
95,000 in 1951, and 130,000 in 1952. This year the number 
will ke increased to 170,000. The production of cotton 
cloth in 1941 was merely 18,000 pieces, but it increased 
to more than 75,000 pieces in 1952, and this year’s pro- 
duction is expected to reach over 80,000 pieces. As a 
result of the rapid rise of cotton cloth production and 
spindles installation, the supply of cloth is now attaining 
a state of self-sufficiency. Furthermore, the development 
of the textile industry has greatly helped to solve the un-— 
employment problem, 

Presently the textile industry is gradually emerging 
from the infant stage to an independent stage. Our policy 
henceforth should be such as to make the industry develop 
under planning and capable of standing up against free 
competition so that its cost of production may be reduced, 


.the quality of the product be improved and its export be 
‘fostered. 


To carry out this project, steps are being taken 
by the Government. It is hoped that in due course the 
industry will achieve independence even under the condi- 
tion of free competition. 


V. Over-hauling of Public Enterprises 


Public industries in Taiwan were 


badly dilapidated 
during the last war. 


After years of rehabilitation, they 


have, however, recovered and some of their productions have 


expanded to higher than their pre-war levels. Expanding 
engineering work has especially made substantial achieve- 
ments. The painstaking efforts made by the staffs and 
workers in these industries are particularly worthy of praise. 
Generally speaking, contributions of these public industries 
to the country as a whole are very great. They have helped 
to develop the national economy, provide employment’ to the 
country, increase productions, earn foreign exchange, and 
contribute more taxes. These are notable facts. It may 
be mentioned that the various taxes paid by the public 
enterprises amounted to about NT$280,000,000 last year. 

Although public industries have made great progress, 
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there are still aspects that are not yet up to the ideal stan- 
dard. For instance, in respect to personnel remunerations 
and administrative expenses of the industries, criticisms 
have been especially rife. 
has issued a directive consisting of seven basic points and 
nine regulations to govern the pay scales of employees of 
public enterprises and organizations, to conform to the 
National Civil Servants’ Remuneration Regulations (Tem- 
porary). The year-end bonus granted to the employees of 
the industries shall not exceed their one month’s salary or 
wages, and “efficiency”? bonus shall be paid according to 
actual production records with the Government’s special au- 
thorization upon recommendation. All previous regulations 
of the former National Resources Commission concerning 
employees’ remunerations are thereby superseded. As to the 
administrative expenses of the industries, the Executive 
Yuan has also decided to apply the regulations of the Taiwan 
Power Company to all industries. 

Nevertheless, such negative measures are “not enough. 
In order to build up these industries on a firm foundation 
for further development and expansion, they must be put 
on a scientific basis as business undertakings. With this 
in view, the Government is now re-enforcing the following 
regulations concerning accounting in the industries: 

First, there should be a unified accounting system for 
each line of industry. A unified accounting system has 
been adopted in the industrial, mining and power com- 
panies since last January. In the course of this year we 
see the completion of a uniformed accounting system for 
banking and financial organizations, and another for the 
communication enterprises. 

Second, it is necessary to implement a rational cost 


accounting system for all industries so as to facilitate the 


analysis of productive efficiency in each of its manufac- 
turing process. Unless we know where our improvement 
on technique or management can be made, a sound basis 
for our industries cannot be laid. 


Third, to enhance the responsibility of the accounting 


personnel and to continue devising improvements on the 
present financial administration system. This is necessary 
in order to put our industries on a business basis. — 
‘Today criticisms directed to our public enterprises are 
still many, but in fact the industries have been confronted 
with many difficulties not of their own making, such as 
the lack of electric power, lack of working capital, limita- 
tion on prices of their productS and other receipts, the 
obsolete equipment and machinery that need replacement, 
etc. At the same time, they are required to surrender al- 
most all of their profits to the Government to meet the 
National Treasury’s requirements. The present greatest 
difficulty facing the industries is the shortage of working 
capital. On this question the Government is trying to 


work out a solution, hoping that a reasonable relationship 


between the public enterprises and the financial organiza- 
tions may be found. This will serve to strengthen both 
the financial institutions and the public industries. 


VI. Encouragement of Foreign and Overseas Chinese Capital 

Our economic development and reconstruction require 
huge amount of capital outlay. It is therefore necessary 
to encourage foreign and overseas Chinese investments in 
Taiwan. For this purpose the Government promulgated 
regulations for encouraging overseas Chinese and Chinese 
residents in Hongkong and Macao to set up productive en- 
terprises in Taiwan and regulations governing imports under 
self-provided foreign exchange. In addition, a Chinese- 
American agreement was signed last June, whereby American 


-§nvestors are guaranteed for the safety of their capital 


against expropriation and convertibility of their profits 
and interest. As we all know, there are two prerequisites 
for private investment, namely, security and profit. Owing 


Therefore, the Executive Yuan. 
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to conditions prevailing here, neither foreign nor overseas 
Chinese private investors have shown much interest so far. 


We are now revising all taxation laws and foreign exchange 


regulations which may have impeded private and foreign 
investment in Taiwan. General regulations for foreign in- 
vestment in Taiwan are being drafted, while the general re- 
gulations for overseas Chinese investment will soon also 
be drafted. We shall do whatever we can toward the pro- 
motion of foreign and oversea Chinese investment in Taiwan. 

While foreign and overseas Chinese capital is im- 
portant, a more important problem facing us is how to 
encourage savings of our people so as to expand our na- 
tional. capital. The question of how to channel our idle 
funds into production also deserves our closest attention. 
The Government has made continuous efforts, such as the 
lowering of the market rate of interest, to develop con- 
ditions conducive to national saving and investment. It 
is hoped that our people will foster a habit of thriftiness 
and realize the importance of savings and its relation to 
capital outlay needed by the Government. It is also hoped 
that the people will make determined efforts to be successful 
in their undertaking of enterprises, so as to match the 
efforts of the Government in this direction. 


DA Schedule Services 


All fares quoted in 


To BANGKOK 
_ TUESDAYS, FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS 
Single Fare $450 Return $810 


To ‘SI NGAPORE 
TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $665 Return $1,197 
oa day Excursion Fare $960) 


To MAN I LA 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $300 Return $540 


To BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $704 Return $1,267 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) 


To SAIGON WEDNESDAYS 
Single Fare $552 Return $993 


To HANOI & HAIPHONG Tuespays 
Single Fare $370 Return $665 


To RANGOON 
SATURDAYS | 
Single Fare $650 Return $1,)70 


To CALCUTTA 
SATURDAYS 
Single Fare $890 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents. 


Return $],602. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
OUTLOOK 


From G. Reimann (New York) 


One should be prepared for a grow- 
ing movement from soft currency posi- 
tions into hard currency accounts. 
Speculative investment values may be 
affected accordingly. The recent out- 
flow of liquid funds from British Ster- 
ling, the Canadian dollar and Latin- 
American accounts into the dollar will 
continue. It is encouraged by the 
fear of a depression and by the rice of 
rates of interest in the United States. 

The movement will not be stopped 
because of the modification of — 
monetary policies. The leading men of 
the Federal Reserve, in full accordance 
with the Treasury, have realized that 
the weakness of the market for 
Government bonds may easily become 
a source of acute danger for the domes- 
tie economy. Therefore the policy of 
non-intervention on the bonds market 
will not be applied dogmatically. The 
Federal Reserve is again buying gov- 
ernment bonds on the open market in 
case of acute weakness. New money 
is being created in such a way. The 
situation on tight money markets will 
be eased. The amount of Treasury 
bills held by the Federal Reserve 
Banks has substantially increased dur- 
ing May. 7 

Expectations in foreign 
that the US Administration will return 
to easy money and pump-priming 
policies which will create ample sup- 
plies of dollar funds and soften the 
value of the dollar will be disappointed. 
The only conclusion to be drawn is 
that the old policy in support of a 
strong or hard dollar will not be ap- 
plied dogmatically and that extreme 
contraction of monetary markets will 
be avoided. 

US inventories are relatively large 
but they are not excessive as long as 
spending and consumption remain on 
a high level. Overproduction of auto- 
mobiles and of .aecessories to be ex- 
pected during the second half of 1953 
will not be too serious and will not 
prevent the US economy from operat- 
ing on a relatively high level. Financial 


dollar markets will have a high degree 


of resilience. 


US defense expenditures will remain 
high. The cold war will not end in 
the near future though some con- 
traction of defense spending must be 
anticipated. Agrarian surplus produc- 
tion will be subsidized but not on 
New Deal levels. 


In many soft-currency countries, 
however, domestic economies will enter 
a period of acute danger. The adjust- 
ment to a world economy without 
dollar subsidies—except for direct de- 
fense expenditures in accordance with 
the US strategy—will have to be made. 
The transition will be eased by large 


countries 


FINANCE 


carry-over funds of Mutual Security 


Aid ($4.2 billion) which will be spent 
during the next 8 months. hs 
Aid appropriations, however, will be 
cut again by Congress, probably from 
$6.5 to $5 billion. 
chance for foreign countries, in parti- 
cular not for Great Britain, to obtain 
substantial “stabilization loans’ or 
major tariff concessions or support 
through new stockpiling of, commodi- 
ties. US commercial export pressure 
will, on the other hand, become a 
serious factor for competitive world 
markets. 

Dollar shortages will again’ increase 
for many soft-currency countries. It 
is unlikely that the old type of foreign 
exchange’ restrictions will re- 
generated. Wider use may be made 
of opportunities to operate with 
“cheap” foreign exchange. 

Long-term Sterling commitments 
should be revised in view of a strong 
possibility of fluctuating rates for 
Commercial Sterling which would 
settle considerably below current 
levels. Confidential talks in London 
among Commonwealth representatives 
about future Sterling policy may not 
result in an immediate sensational 
announcement but important policy 
making decisions will be taken. 
Leading members. of the Common- 


wealth will have reached a basic poli- — 


tical understanding which will also 
affect their attitude towards Sterling 
transfer policies. For political reasons 
dependence on dollar support will not 
be considered as feasible. 
conditions will contribute to the weak- 
ness of British Sterling. Great Britain 
is on the eve of a wave of strikes. 
Wage and cost levels will again in- 
crease. In addition, large amounts of 
sterling will have to be released for 
imports during the next two months. 
New shortages of dollar funds will 
be anticipated. However, a return to 
the old system of restrictions will be 
declined. The scope of free markets 
for Sterling exchange, also for local 
currencies of individual 


widened. 
The rate for commercial sterling may 


decline below current levels. Some 
well-informed circles believe that 
fluctuating rates will settle at about 


$2.70. 


TAIWAN’S COMMODITY MARKETS 
IN APRIL 


The commodity market in April was 

generally stable except for the prices 
of foodstuffs. According to the Pro- 
vincial Bureau of Accounting and 
Statistics, the general wholesale price 
index in Taipei was 575.06 in April 
(June 15, 1949 equals 100), which was 
only 1% higher than that of 569.41 
in March. The cost of living index 
in April for civil servants in Taipei 
was 472.09, 2% higher than that of 
462.25 in March, 


But.there is little 


Domestic 


members of. 
the f&terling bloc, will be 
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Since the beginning of the month, 
the so-called rationed rice was rapidly 
diminishing in supply. A ceiling price 
of NT$175 a picul had been placed on 
the “free market” rice and transactions 


‘beyond that price were banned. As 


a consequence, large quantity of rice 


, ceased to come to the Taipei market; 


the price of free market rice advanced 
to over NT$200 a picul and even at 
that price. it was difficult to get for 
some time. The ceiling price was sub- 
sequently abolished, and’ a_ sufficient 
supply followed. But its price remain- 
ed high. The excessive rainfall this 


season has been a factor in pushing 


the price of rice. The ‘“‘non-lai” 
white rice was quoted at NT$220 a 


picul (wholesale) at the end of the 


month, which was about 30% higher 

than at the end of the previous month. 

The retail price was even higher. 
Besides its inflationary influence on 


other prices, the steep rise in the rice 


price has given rise to other problems, 
such as the sugar and rice parity. The 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation has con- 
tracted to pay the sugar planters for 
their sugar on the basis of one kg. 
of paddy rice for one kg. of sugar. 
While the price of sugar has become 
lower, the price of rice has gone up 
considerably. How to close the gap 
and pay the sugarcane’ growers be- 
comes. a serious problem to the cor- 
poration. 

The rise in the prices of flour came 
upon the heel of the rice. Quotations 
of imported flour gained by about.30% 
in the month. Domestic flour also ad- 
vanced by about 15%, partly because 
of the upward trend of the wheat 
price. Other foodstuff prices. that 
hiked in the month were those of 
peanut oil, vegetables, salted fish, etc. 

The market of imported goods, which 
hiked generally in the previous months, 
became stabilised in April. The prices 
of industrial chemicals, canned milk, 
ete. have slightly receded from their 
peaks. “ Quotations of pharmaceuticals 
had some fluctuations, but gained only 
slightly. Prices of petroleum products 
registered some significant advance in 
the month, as the quotations of Chinese 


Petroleum Corporation on gasoline and 


other products were revised upward by 
15% or so, and the costs of imported 
crude oil were raised with the shift 
of the import exchange rate from the 
official rate of NT$10.30 to the certi- 
ficate rate of NT$15.65. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The Coronation celebrations, the 
predominant holiday spirit and only a 
shortened period all contributed to 
retard a recovery with regard to busi- 
ness, but the effectiveness of the 
Coronation celebrations and our belief 
in the future enabled us to view with 


equanimity the very small turnover. 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
market was the absence of any pro- 


| 
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to $4.55, 
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nounced drift in prices. Although im- 
mediate buyers may be few~and far 
between, sellers are disinclined to re- 


‘duce their prices sufficiently to attract 


buyers. Some of the former are of the 
opinion that there is latent buying 
power in the market, that it consists of 
an assortment of prospective buyers 
who have decided to postpone any 
action for the present .but intend to 
come into the market in the not too dis- 
tant future, in the belief that they 
will obtain shares at cheaper prices, or 
failing this, that. at the worst, they will 
be able to buy. at present quotations. | 
In general the Industrial market was 
colourless though Gammons were an 
exception, in that they rose 15 cents on 
good buying due to rumours of another 
building contract. Straits Traders con- 
tinued in demand and were done in fair 
quantity whilst buyers of Malayan 
Breweries and Federal Dispensary re- 
mained unsatisfied. Hammers were 
inclined to ease and Robinsons to im- 
prove but in both cases little business 
was writte 
_ Dollar Tins failed to respond to a 
better metal price and business was 
mainly confined to Hong Fatts and 
Rantau. 
ed and business in Rantau’ mediocre 
but the popularity of Hong Fatts con- 
tinued with sellers climbing to $1.50. 


There was some demand and no supply 


of Talams, Sungei Ways and Klang 
Rivers. 


In Australia Tins business was done 


at unchanged prices in Rawane Tins, 
Kuala Kampar and Berjuntai. Thabaw- 
leiks had unsatisfied buyers at 40/- and 
the remainder of the secticn was dis- 
regarded, 

Operations in Sterling Tins were 
confined to Pukets done in fair quan- 
tity at par and small transactions in 
Tanjong Tin. 

In the Rubber share market there 
were spasmodic dealings in a _ small 


variety of companies with Brunei Unit- — 


ed attracting most attention. This 
company, when it announced at the end 
of April last that it had sold some of 
its land, pointed out that the purchaser 
might be interested in acquiring fur- 
ther areas. On the assumption that 
another deal had been, or was about 
to be completed, business was done up 
to $1.32%. 

Loans were unchanged with demand 
as great as ever and supply negligible. 


BUSINESS DONE 3ist MAY—5th JUNE 


Industrials. Gammons $2.75 to $2.90, Ham- 
mers $2.65 to $2. 57144, Malayan Cement $1.42% 
and $1.45, Robinson Ords. $3.75 and $3.77%4, 
St. Steamship $20.00, St. Times $3.80 e.d., 
St. Traders $21.40 and $21.50, United Ords. 
$11.65 and $11.60, Uniteer Rights $1.65 and 
$1.60, Wearne Bros. $2.20. 


Tins. Kesang $1.60, Petaling $4.50 to $4.60 


Rantau $2.72%4 and. $2.70, Sungei 
Ways $3.20. 


Austral Amals 14/714d, Berjuntai 30/6d, Jela- 
pang 34/6d, Kuala Kampar 44/6d to 45/3d, 
Pungah 12/7%4d, Rawang Tin 10/1%4d to 10/3d 
to 10/-d, Takuapa 17/-d, Thabawleik 40/-d, Puket 
5/-d, Tanjong Tin 11/6d. 


Rubbers. Allenby 65 and 66 cents, Ayer Panas 
85 and 86 cents, Batu Lintang $1.12 and $1.15, 
Brunei United $1. 821%4, Jeram Kuantan $1.17%4 
and $1.20, Parit Peraks $1.32%4, Sungei Tukang 
72% cents, Teluk Anson 80 ore, Ulu Benut 
25% and 26 cents. 


Again Petalings were neglect- . 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
"MARKETS 


_ Transactions on the local commodity 
markets for the past three weéks have 
been dampened down to a large ex- 
tent by the Whit Monday holiday on 
May 25th and the holidays on June 
Znd & 3rd for the Coronation displays. 
In addition and overshadowing all other 
matters in importance was the Korean 
peace development, which induced a 
cautious trend on the part of buyers, 
who though optimistic as to the future 
trend of business when peace has been 
established as hoped, remained doubt- 
ful as to the immediate effects of the 
change over from a war to a peace- 
time footing. It was particularly hoped 
that the removal of a major part of 
the controls that have hampered 
Hongkong’s trade may shortly follow 
the declaration of an armistice. 


Survey of HK Markets for 3 weeks 
ended June 13, 1953. 


_ Week ended May 30th—The Whit- 
sun holiday on May .25th shortened 
the week. Purchases of Cotton Yarn 
were made by merchants from Burma 
and South Korea, but transactions were 
limited; the market at the close became 
quiet, with prices remaining firm on 
account of low stocks. Dealers from 
Indonesia and Macao were in_ the 
Metals market, Japanese mild steel 
plates being in demand as well as 


galvd iron wire and HK-made mild 


steel round bars. Industrial Chemicals 
continued slow, with some traders in 
the market from North China and 
Indonesia and with dealers from 
Thailand, Taiwan and South Korea 
also putting in an appearance. The 
Paper market slackened with reduced 
demand from Taiwan. The China 
Produce market was brisk, the follow- 
ing items being mainly in demand: 
Rosin (Thailand); unhulled sesamum 
(Japan); cottonseed (Japan); cassia 
lignea (India); aniseed star (Europe) ; 
toasted garlic (Singapore, Thailand, 
Indonesia) ; rice bran (Singapore, 
Taiwan); coir fibre (Taiwan); gypsum 
(Japan); hops (Singapore); walnut 
meat (Singapore); dried chillies (Indo- 
nesia); woodoil (U.K., South Korea, 
Japan); teaseed oil (U.K.). 

Week ended June 6th—With the 


- two-days Coronation holidays, little was 


doing on the local commodity markets. 
Cotton Yarn was quiet, with prices 
holding firm. Metals showed moderate 


interest in some of the more popular 


items such as Japanese galvd iron 
sheets, HK-made mild steel round bars, 
and iron’ wire nails. Indonesian 
traders were in the Industrial Chemi- 
cals market, but in the absence of 
any substantial demand from China 
and with only limited support from 
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Taiwan and South Korea, dull condi- 
tions prevailed. Dealers from Indo- 
nesia and Taiwan were in the Paper 
market, but trading was slow. In the 
China Produce market no great interest 
was shown by exporters; the most 
popular items were: woodoil (U.K.); 
aniseed oil (Europe); sesamum oil 
(Europe); rosin Japan, Indonesia, 
Thailand); cassia lignea (India); un- 
hulled sesamum (Japan, South Korea); 
linseed (Japan); teaseed cake (Taiwan, 
Southseas); rice & wheat brans 
(Singapore) ; toasted garlic (Singapore, 
Penang); hops (Southseas); menthol 
crystals (Southseas); gypsum (Japan) ; : 
tea (France, N. Africa). 

Week ended June 13th—Few trans- 
actions took place on the Cotton Yarn 
market, but prices remained firm. 
There was a lack of activity on the 
Metals market, with sellers outnumber- 
ing buyers, but a feeling of optimism 
was nevertheless noticeable in view 
of the imminence of. peace in Korea; 
as a consequence of the heavy rains, 
such trading as took place with main- 
land dealers was hampered by the 
flooding of the railway between Canton 
and the Colony, which led to a piling 
up of goods at Shumchun, the border 
station. South Korean, Indonesian and 
Thai dealers were actively interested 
in Industrial Chemicals; traders from 
Canton and Taiwan were also in the 
market although only to a limited ex- 
tent. Trading conditions were slow 
on the Paper market, newsprint in rolls 
being chiefly in demand. The China 
Produce market was quiet, except for 
an increased demand for woodoil and 
teaseed oil, the most popular items 
being: woodoil (Australia, U.K.); tea- 
seed (U.K.); unhulled sesamum 
(Japan: unshelled groundnuts (Aus- 


tralia); groundnut cake (Japan, Tai- 


wan, Singapore); teaseed cake (Tai-— 
wan); rosin (Indonesia, Thailand) ; 
cassia lignea (India, Europe); gallnuts 
(Europe, Japan); aniseed star (India. 
S. America); toasted garlic (Singapore, 
Indochina); potato chips (Japan); rice 
bran (Singapore); talcum (France) ; 
tallow (Europe); hops (Japan); raw. 
silk (Italy, Switzerland, France); tea 
(N. Africa, Australia, SS. America, 
Singapore). Arrivals during the week 
included: woodoil 12 drums, cassia oil 
4 drums, aniseed oil 8 drums, rosin 
3910 cases, cassia lignea 3445 bales, 
crude lacquer 70 tubs, aniseed star 210 
bags, linseed 660 bags, tea 835 
packages. 


HK Commodity Prices for week ended 
June i3th, 1953. 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul = 133.3 Ibs.) 
Cotton Yarn—HK 10s $840 per bale. 
Indian 10s $700; 20s $1190; 40s $1510. 


Italian 20s $1100/$1050 per bale; 32s 
$1650. 
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Cotton Piece Goods—HK Grey Sheet- 


ings 60x56 30”x40 yds per piece $45.50. | 


HK Jeans 84x48 30’’x40 yds per piece 
$42. 

Metals—Mild Steel Plates, Japanese 
4’x8’ 1/16” $70 per picul, %” $63, 
¥4” & $58. Galvd_ Iron 
Sheets, Japanese 3’x7’ BWG 24 & 26 
68 cents per lb, BWG 28 70 cents per 
lb. Galvd Steel Flain Sheets U.K. 
4’x8’ 3/382” & %” 70 cents per lb. 
Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ %”’ 
dia. $42 per picul, %” & 3%” $39.50; 
HK make 20’—40’ %” & %”’ dia. $38.50 
per picul, %” $38. Mild Steel Joist, 
U.K. 30’ 5”x10” $58 per picul. Galvd 
Iron Wire, Europe or Japan G8 $48.50, 
G16 $47.50 per picul, Aluminium 
Sheets, Japan 4’x8’ 99.5% alloy G16- 
G24 $2.70 per lb.; 1x2 metres 99.5% 
alloy G16 & G20 $2. 60 per lb.; Brass 
Sheets, Japan 14’’x48” 9 oz, per sq. ft. 
$345 per picul, 10 oz. $340. Copper 
Sheets, Japan 4’x8’ 1/32”—1/16” $3.30 
per lb. Zine Sheets, Europe 3’x8’ G5 
$120. G6 $115 per picul. Tinplate 
Waste, Waste, Electrolytic, US 18x 
24” $108 per 200-lb case of 112 shts 
without skid; Coked, U.K. 14’’x20” 1 
ton in 1 skid $95 per 200-lbs., US 18’’x 
24” 200-lb packing $112 per case. 
Black Iron Plates, Japan 3x6’ G24-G26 
$68 per picul, 


Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid | 
78-80% Dutch 25-kilo carbov 70% 
cents per lb. Citric Acid Crystals, 
Belgian 1-cwt barrel $1.45 per Ib. 


Oxalic Acid Crystals, German 250-300 
kilo barrel 83 cents per lb. Ammonium 
Chloride, U.K. 14%4-cwt gunny bag $560 
per ton, ‘Belgian 50-kilo paper bag $520 
per ton. Calcium Hypochlorite Japan 
70% 50-kilo drum 86 cents per Ib., 
60% 50-kilo drum 52% cents. Red 
Lead Oxide, Australia 560-lb barrel 
$115 per picul. Lemon Shellac, India 
No. 1 164-lb case $200 per picul. 
Lithopone 30%, German 56-lb paper 
bag 3314/34 cents per lb. Polystyrene 
Moulding Compound, U.K. & Canada 
50-lb paper or gunny bag $2.13 per lb. 
Rongalite C Lumps, German 50-kilo 
drum 56 cents per lb. Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite German 100-kilo drum $65 per 
picul, French 50-kilo drum $72 per 
picul, U.K. 50-kilo drum $75 per picul, 
Dutch 250-lb drum $63 per picul, 
Italian 50-kilo drum $70 per picul. 
Sodium Nitrate, Chile 100-kilo gunny 
bag $29.30 per picul. Sodium S&ul- 
phide, U.K. 5-cwt drum $870 per ton. 
- Tanning Extract, U.K. Mimosa Extract 
1-ewt double bag 62 cents per lb. 
Paper—Bond 22’’x84’’ white, Nor- 
way or Sweden 60 gr 82-lb water- 
marked $24.50 per ream, Central 
Europe watermarked $24; Europe un- 


watermarked $22.80 per ream. MG 
Cap 20 gr 17%-lbs 25”x44’’, Austria 
$10.30 per ream, Norway $10.40. MG 


Pure Ribbed Kraft, Sweden 40 gr 47- 
lbs 35”x47” $29.60 per ream. MG Pure 
Sulphite, Austria or Czech 20 gr 17-lbs 


30x40” $10.80. Cellophane 30 gr 
U.K. 36x39” $80 per ream, Poland 
$71, Japan 36”x39” $79. 


Newsprint in roll 52 gr 31” Austria/ 
Poland 38 cents per lb, Norway 39% 
cents, 52 gr 43” 38 cents. Newsprint 


tsin 2q $48.70 per picul. 


in ream 31x43’, Europe 52 gr 50-lbs 
$20.80/$21.20 per. ream, Austria 50 gr 
48-lbs $21.20 per ream. Woodfree 
Printing 31’’x43”, Norway 60 gr & over 
57-60 lbs 75 cents per lb, Austria/ 
Czech/Netherlands 60 gr & over 57-60 
Ibs 73 cents per lb, 65-75 gr 65-70 lbs 
72 cents, 85-95 gr 80-100 lbs 68/74 cts. 

Cement—Green Island Emerald 
Brand 112-lb bag $7.50 (official price 
$7), 100-lb bag $6.90 ($6.35). Japan- 
ese Cement 100-lb bag $6.50. 1-cwt 
bag $6.90, forward fas $130 per ton, 
50-kilo bag cif HK$132 per ton. Green 
Is. Snowcrete White Cement 1-cwt bag 
$17; 375-lb drum $69.50. Danish White 
Cement l-cwt bag $16. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil refined in bulk $155 per picul, 
ec & f London £170 per ton, cif Mel- 
bourne £189 per ton. Teaseed Oil 
2%% ffa $114 per picul, London offer 
cif £116 per ton. Sesamum Seed Oil 
$126 per picul, Cottonseed Oil 2% 
ffa $101 per picul. Groundnut Oil in 
drum $152 per picul. 
Aniseed Star, Kwangsi lst qual $227 
per picul. Rice Bran,. Hankow $17, 
Wuchow $15.80 per picul. Wheat 
Bran, Hankow Ist qual $17 per picul, 
Hunan $18. 10, Wuchow 2nd_ qual 
$15.80. Cassia Lignea, West River 1st 
qual li-cwt bale $66 per picul, 80-lb 
bale 1q $60, in bulk $52. Gallnuts, 
Henkow scrted $30 per: picul. Garlic, 
Toasted, Kumshan $77.80 per picul, 
Hatshek $53.50. Groundnuts in Shell, 
Honan 16/18 grade export qual $110 
per picul. Groundnuts, Shelled, Tien- 
tsin unselected $90 per ‘picul. Ground- 
nut Cake, Tsingtao $31.25 per picul. 
Hops, Tientsin 1q $65 per picul. Maize, 
Hankow $25.30. Menthol Crystals $30 
per lb. Rosin, East River AA-grade 
$79.50 per quintal, A-gr $80, Low-gr 
Black $58 per quintal, West River N- 
grade $73 per quintal. Sesamum, Un- 
hulled, Hankow White $83, White & 


Yellow $78.50 per picul, Kiangsi Black 


$65. Teaseed ‘ Cake, West River $11 
per picul. Talcum, Kwangsi $12 per 
picul. Tallow £188 per ton c & f 
Europe. Raw _ Silk, Canton 22/24 


$2700 per picul, Szechuan 20/22 denier 


E-grade $3220. Tea: Green, Hunan 
lq $420 per picul, Taiwan (old) $325, 
Foochow (new) $1420, Yunnan $315; 
Paochung Plain, Taiwan 2q $355, 3q 
$287 per picul. Beans: Black, Tien- 
Broad, Kal- 
gan Small $31. Green, Large Kaifeng 
in straw bag $45.90 per picul, 2q in 
gunny bag $44.40. Green, Small, 
Kalgan $65, Shangtung $61, Tientsin 


la $55.20, Szechuan $46.50, ‘Shansi a 


$55.60, Hankow 1q $42.50. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The volume of last week’s business 
expanded to such an extent as to reach 
the record of the year, and passed the 
four million dollar mark due to the 
encouraging news from Korea. Two 
things were remarkable during’ the 
week: Monday’s business of $1,337,174 
was the best of the year for one single 


Other Produce: 


FAR EASTERN 
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day, and Wednesday’s' business of 
$531,529 was the best of the year for a 
half day. Values on the whole again 
rose with the best gains in the follow- 
ing: H.K. & 8S. Bank $40; Union In- 
surance $20; H.K. & K, Wharves $3.50; 
H.K. Docks ,70 cents; H.K, Lands $2; 
Humphreys 60 cents; H.K. Realties 15 
cents; H.K. Tramways 60 cents; Peak 
Trams (F. Pd.) $2; Peak Trams '(Part- 
ly Pd.) $1; China Lights (F, Pd.) 30 
cents; China Lights (Partly Pd.) 15 
cents; H.K. Electrics 50 cents; Tele- 
phones 40 cents; Cements $1; Dairy 
Farms $1; Watsons 40 cents; Wing On 
(H.K.) $2. The only items which fell 


off were H. & S. Hotels ane Textile 
Corp. 


The Shanghai stocks were dull, and 
there was minor activity in the Rubber 
shares with Rubber Trust drawing some 
attention. 


During the week, the total number 
of shares changing hands was 327,534 
and the total volume reached the re- 
cord amount of $4,492,303. 


- The following are the quotations and changes. 
of the share market at the close of the 12th 
June, 1953, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 
H.K. Govt. Loans 

4% Loan, 100 nom. 

314% Loan (19384 & 1940), 91% b. 

314% (1948), 91 nom. 


Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1525 b; 1530 sa; up $40. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £8914 nom; up 
Chartered Bank, 41/744 nom; up 6d. 
Mercantile Bk A. & B., £ 25% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 149 b; up $1. 

Insurances 

Canton Ins., 233 b. 
Union Ins., 775 b; 780 s; 780 sa; up $20. 
China Underwriters, 4.90 nom: 
H.K. Fire Ins,. 140 b; up $1. 

Shipping 
Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 944 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 45 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 83/9 nom; down 714d. 
U. Waterboats, 15.10 b; up 30ce. 
Asia Nav., 1.30 b. 
Wheelocks, 734 b; 7.80 s; 7.80 sa; up Be. 

Docks, Wharves, Godowns 

H.K. & K. Wharves, 79 b; 80 s; up $3.50. 
North Point Wharves (Ex. Div.), 5.70 s. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.90 b. 
H.K. Docks, 20.20 s; up 70c. 
China Providents, 11. 40 b; 11.60 s; 11% sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 2.05 nom. 

Mining 
Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2%c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.60 b; 7.70 s; 7.68 sa; down 
20¢ 

H.K. Lands, 62% b; 68 s; 62/62% sa; up $2. 
S’hai Lands, 1.35 nom. 

Humphreys, 14.80 b; up 60c. 

H.K. Realties, 2.45 b; up 15c. 

Chinese Estates, 165 b. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 23 b; 23.20 s; 23.10 sa; up 
60c. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.) Bx. Div. -, 37% b; up 


Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) Ex. Div., 18.70 b: 
up $1. 

Star Ferries, 110 b; down $2. 

China Lights (F. Pd. ), 11.20 b; 11.30 8; 11.20 
sa; up 30c. 

China Lights (Partly Pd.}. 7 bs 7.16 up 
15e. 


H.K. Electrics, 25 b; 25.20 s; 
sa; up 50c 

Macao Electrics, Ex. Div., 9 nom. 

Sandakan Lights, (Old), » 

Sandakan Lights (New), 6.20 n 

10° 19.20 19. 20/19/19. 10 ga: 
up 40c. 

hy Gas, 


25.10/.20/.10 


1.30 nom. 
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Industrials | 
Cements, 16.80 b; 17.10 8; 17.10 sa; up $1. 
H.K. Ropes, 15.30 b. 


Stores 
cre ar 20.40 b; 20.60 s; 20.40/.60 sa; 
up $1. 
Watsons, 23.10 b; up 40ece. 
L. Crawfords, Ex. Div., 24.30 s; down $2.30. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 24 nom. 
Sinceres, 3 nom. 


Sun Co., Ltd., 1.95 b. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 148 b. 

Wing On (H'.K.), 51 nom; up $2. 
Miscellaneous 

China Entertainments, 17% b. 

International Films, 70c nom. 

H.K. Constructions, (Fully Pd.), 2%, nom. 


H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. : 


Vibro Pilings, 7 nom. 

Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 
-Marsman, (H.K.), 80c nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 

Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.14 b. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.45 b. 


Cottons 


Ewos, Ex. Div., 2.05 b; down 30c. 
Textile Corp., 5.15 b; 5144 s; down 5Bc. 
| Rubber, Companies 
Consolidated Rubber 2.70. 

Kota Bahroe, 3.10 s. 

Langkat, 80c b;.up 5c. 
Rubber Trust, 1.675 b; 1.70 s; 1.70 sa. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 70c b. 

Shanghai Pahang, s. 

Sungei Duri, 2.95 b. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 114 b. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Gold 


June High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
270% 268° 
10 271% 2691, 
11 271% 270° 
12 272% 270% 
13 272% 271% 284% High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$26914 and 271% and the highest and 
lowest were 272% and 268%. 


The market was quietly steady and 
prices moved higher and nearer to the 
asked quotation for import to Macao, 
because the local stock declined and it 
will be necessary to increase imports. 


Political and war news had little effect; 


only professional speculators operated. 
There is neither hope for large scale 
trading nor bigger fluctuations in the 
near future; prices may be expected to 
move a little higher in order to enable 
some import contracts to be concluded; 
as world prices are about the lowest, 
at US$ 36.45, drops are more or less 
limited. 

The local Exchange yearly meeting 
was held this week and Mr. Dong Chung 
Wai of the Dao Hang Bank was elected 
as chairman. Tradings and earnings 
in the Exchange were most discourag- 
ing throughout the year and a dividend 
‘was declared at $300 per member as 
compared with $800 last year. 

Interest favoured buyers and amount- 
ed to 62 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
‘Tradings totalled 121,200 taels or 
averaged 20,200 taels daily. Positions 
taken figured at 74,600 taels. per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
19,650 taels, of which 11,150  taels 
disted and 8,500 taels arranged. 


Imports amounted to 3,500 taels, 
which came from Macao and Manila 
in scattered small lots. Exports figured 
at 5,500 taels, which were all shipped 
to Singapore. Differences paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $14.00— 
13.10 and 12.90—12.00 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates were US$39.22—38.95, 
and ruled still lower than the asked 
price of 39.64 C.I.F. Macao. 


Silver 
June 8-13 Barpertael $coin 5 20c. coins 
High $5.75° 3.75 2.84 
Low 5.65 3.70 2.80 


_ Trading Totals 5,500 taels 20,000 coins 12,000 coins 


The market continued very steady 
with exporters eager to buy, but as local 
stock was limited business remained 
small. As this market is a transit 
market and the source of supply is 
China there is no hope for the white 
metal to regain its prosperous state as 
some years ago. . 


U.S.$ 
High Low - 
June a: T.T. Notes High Notes Low 
8 60314 603814 6005 
9 60514 603% 603144 60154 
10 605 60314 601% 
11 605 60414 603% 
12 6054 604° 604% 603 
13 606% 606 605 603% 
Trading 
Totals 


US$820,000 Cash .67 m. Forward 44 m. 


 D.D. rates: High 605, Low 601%. 
Sales: U.S.$245,000. 

The market ruled from quiet to 
steady, and business was reduced con- 
siderably. Lower cross rates in New 
York had little effect here. ‘There is 
little change to be expected in the 
near future, but market will remain 
easy for the stability of the Colony 
and the improvement of sterling can- 
not be doubted. In the T.T. sector, 
Philippine merchants sold and were 
supported by general merchants. In 
the notes market: cash offerings were 
strong and interest favoured sellers and 
amounted to $1.41 per US$1,000, while 
positions taken figured at US$2% mil- 
lion. In the D.D. sector, business re- 
mained small, irrespective of the Dragon 
Boat festival (remittances from over- 
sea Chinese used previously to pour in 
continuously and in much _ bigger 
amounts). 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D.D. rates 

Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$:—Philippines 2.11— 
2.10, Japan 0.0148—0.0147, and US$ 
in Japan 6.09—6.08. Highest and 
lowest per HK$ in foreign currency :— 
Malaya 0.5375—0.537, Bangkok 3.00, 
and Indochina 11.50—11.00. 

Sales: Pesos 110,000, Yen 6% mil- 
lion, US$22,000 in Japan, Malayan 
$75,000, Bahts 2 million and Piastres 
3 million. 


Bank Notes Market | 

Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:—England 15.80 
—15.77, Australia 12.20—12.18, New 
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Zealand 12.75—12.65, Egypt 13.60— 
13.50, South Africa 15.28—15.25, India 
1.145—1.13, Pakistan 1.183—1.11, Cey- 
lon 1.04, Burma 0.72, Malaya 1.84— 
1.83, Canada 6.025—5.99, Philippines 
2.07—2.045, Macao 1.025—1.02, Japan 
0.0145—0.0144, Indochina 0.0865— 
0.0845, Bangkok 0.317—0.315, and 
Indonesia 0.235—0.2315. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Official rates for People’s Bank Notes 
remained unchanged at 4,270 to HK$, 
22,270 to U.S.$ and 68,590 to £ sterling. 
Notes were quoted at HK$184—180 
per million. Free market for remit- 
tance was dead, because of lack of busi- 
ness; no quotation was given, 

Taiwan $ notes quoted HK$212—203 
per thousand while rates for remittances 
were 215—210. Little business trans- 
acted. 

Both Chinese exchanges were well 
controlled and free markets are there- 
fore half dead. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN MAY 


Prices were steady and well main- 
tained during May and business exceed- 
ed that of May, 1952. At the close 
buyers were in evidence and the market 
closed firm, 

Dividend announcements were made 
by North Point Wharves, Peak Trams, 
Lane Crawfords, Ewos, Consolidated 


- Rubber and Dominion Rubber. 


Business in May: $8,926,587. Busi- 
ness for 1952: $142,309,007. Business 
for Jan./May 1953: $49,140,150. Busi- 
ness in May, 1952: $6,397,984. 


Business Done During May: 
Qty. of | 


Shares 
H.K. Govt. 314% Loan (1948) .... $50,000 


China Underwriters 


North Point Wharves............. 11,600 
Sh. & Hongkew Wharf ........ 400 
do 147 
Sandakan Lights (O) 2,000 
200 
Kwong Sang Hong 284 
China Entertainment 2,924 


China Emporium, 8.80 nom. 
= 
up 
up 
b; 
.20° 
up 
10 
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HIGHEST & LOWEST SHARE QUOTATIONS AT THE HONGKONG STOCK thy oa ah FOR JAN-/MARCH AND 


F OR APRIL 1953. 


Highest Lowest 


: Highest Lowest 1953 
Stock Jan./Mar. Stock A 
High Low High Low | High Low High Low 
H.K. Government 4% $100 $100 H Telephon 0)$20.10 \ 
e 3 1 Sh hai G C Ltd. $1.30 
Do. 314% |, (1948) $98 $90% $9144 $91 
Banks Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. $19% $1414 $15.40 $14.80 
Bank of East te $149 $146 
Insurances Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage . 
‘Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. $255 $245 $255 $255 $20.20 $18.80 $2 $18% 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $800 $780 $800 $775 <A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. .... $2514 $20.40 $2 $21.40 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... $514 $5.30 — Lane, Crawford, Ltd. ....... $29.10 $2814 $27% . $27.10 
Douglas Steamship Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. ........ $150 $145 $142 
— iscellaneous 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. .(O) $15.20 $13.20 China Entertainment & Land ates 
Bonus) $13.70 $13.20 $14.20 $13.30 Investment Co., Ltd. ...... $19 $18.30 $16% $161, 
$1.60 $1.375 ng ineering onstruction 
ongkong owloon nghai Loan nvestmen , 
Godown Co., Ltd. ........ $9114 $68 $78 $72 $1.60 $14 
North Point Wharves Ltd, ..X.D. $6.70 $6.10 $6.20 $6.15  Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. ..(O) $6.10 $5.70 $6.35 $6.10 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Cotton Mills 
$2.20 $11, $1.90 $1.90 Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ $2.80 $2.10 $2% $2.85 
& Whampoa Dock Co., Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. — 
2 $18 $19.10 $18.60. RUBBERS 
China Provident Loan and e The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- ab, 
(N)$11.70 $11) $11.10 the Anglo Java Estates, Lad. 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. °...... $2.30 $1.60 $2.125 $134 The Planta- 
Raub Australian Gold Mining The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. $2%4 $2 . — 
Hongkong Land $47 $62 $541, Coffee Estates, Ltd. ........ $0.40 $0.40 — 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., The Gon) — Rubber Estates $3.10 $3 
TAGs i's $1.80 $1.30 $114 $1.40 Piantati Utd. $042 $0.35 $0.40 ip $0.40 
1 12.30 $15 13.20 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., N. Tot  Mijn- 
ea ramways, is 
Star Ferry Co., Ltd. $118 $98 $110 $102 $1.10 $1.10 
China Light & Power The Shanghel-Sumatra Rubber 
(P. Pd.) $6.35 $5.90 $6.70 $6.40 ] 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. ..... $24 $20.90 $23.90 $22.60 The Rubber Estate, Lid. 
Macao - Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. $10%4 $10.20 $10.20 $9.90 VER oS Nee $3.60 $3.- $3.05 $3 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., (X. The Tanah Merah Estates (1916) 
Ltd. (N) $6.15 $6.15 $0.90 $0.72 $0.74 $0.72 
(Rts.) $0.15 $0.15 The Rubber Co., Ltd. $1.60 $1% $114 $114 
ty. of | | 
pte HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE H.K. BANK NOTES IN CIRCULATION 
Rubber Companies: : | The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Consolidated Rubber ..........;... 2,000 $ Banking Corporation 755, 876, 770 
Broewoek Java 1,500 1,184,973,431.51 1,044,251,982.61 The Chartered Bank of 
S'hai Kelantan 5,000 March,19538 April, 1953 The Mercantile Bank of 
peed $ $ India, Ltd. .... eee 4,365,225 
Merah. 13,000 1,103,261,118.82 1,092,/564,614.07 Total ES 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on 
at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is stato 9 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C 
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BATTERIES 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 


Aves 
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AIR FRANCE 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLON Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


AIRVIETNAM 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
J cvcwes S BLDG., GROUND FL. (OPP. THE STAR FERRY) 
TELEPHONE 2665! 


ESTABLISHED 1841] 


COMPANY 
MERCHANTS | 


@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONGKONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


7D. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


— — 


| BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 

, | us HONG KONG Tea and General Merchants, 
| | P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


| 

| Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
| Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
: Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

) 

} 


Wines and Spirits.Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
The Glen Line Limited 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


| 
! BRANCHES: ? The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
| | The Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG... MANILA - The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
> NEW YORK Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA . VANCOUVER The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
) KOBE 3 CANTON q | Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW 
} 
ee | The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES: The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Dodwell & Co., ( Aust.) Pty. Lid., Australia, 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


— 


— 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via | 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
M.V. CHRISTINE MAERSK .... .... .... July 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. ELSE MAERSK July 2 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. AGNETE MAERSKE ..... .... .... June 23 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... July 18 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 


Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
| Papan, via Manila 
M:V. EMILE June 25 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents G Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Offfice) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 
TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. | 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 


AD 

| | 

‘ | 
| 
| 


